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This article contains the substance of an address given to the students in the 


University of Chicago. 
After considering briefly ritual, mysticism, and the individualistic experience of 


redemption as aspects of religion without large influence on social reconstruction, the 
writer sets the function of faith as a stirring challenge to easy acquiescence, and indi- 
cates the moral power given by a belief that moral effort has a cosmic reinforcement. 


Such faith is an important factor in heartening men for social and economic recon- 
struction. 
Religion is also an expression of the deeper unity and spirit ofacommunity, It 


seeks a juster society. As the group enlarges, ideals of justice grow broader. In spite 
of much provincialism there are in modern religion forces making for a more just 
and harmonious social order. 


The hour calls clearly for the statesman, the engineer, 
and the economist. Is it a time for priest or prophet? The 


demand for science and skill gains in assurance as the war 


crisis recedes, and questions of trade, industry, finance, and 
lowered vitality of peoples press upon us. The need of religion 


in the task of securing a better world-order is not proclaimed 


with the same assurance, at Jeast among the intellectual 
classes. There is, indeed, a serious question which sometimes 
finds expression: Has religion met its responsibilities? Has 
it done what, in view of its claims upon human allegiance, 
it might reasonably have been expected to do toward prevent- 
ing the catastrophe which has come upon the world ? 

For religion is no newcomer; it was perhaps here in some 
degree in the Old Stone Age. Dolmens and pyramids testify 
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to the power of ancient beliefs. For more than two thousand 
years the visions and warnings of the prophets of Israel have 
summoned man to a better social order, and the teachings of 
Gautama have called to ways of righteousness and peace. For 
sixteen centuries Christianity has been at least the nominally 
accepted creed of Europe. Why then have these faiths, and in 
particular why has Christianity, as the prevalent creed of 
Europe, no better credentials to present before the world’s bar 
of public opinion today ? 

Some answer, “Christianity has not as yet been tried, 
or if Christianity has been tried, it is not the original, simple 
religion of love to God and man which the carpenter of Naza- 
reth taught and lived; it is not the religion of mystic faith 
and of membership in a community of true believers which 
the tent-maker of Tarsus brought from Asia into Europe when 
he announced the advent of a social order in which there 
should be neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
free, but all members one of another.’’ The Christianity that 
has dominated Europe, these defenders of religion would say, 
has been rather the heir of imperial Rome than of that kingdom 
of God which Isaiah saw and Jesus proclaimed. Its dogmas 
have spoken the language of Greek metaphysics more often 
than that of the humble and contrite heart. 

Another defender of religion points out that it would be 
poor psychology to expect from religion a complete control 
over human life, even though the religion were itself ever so 
pure in the breasts of its sincere followers. For religion is 
not the only power at work in human life. It is fundamentally 
contrary to certain other strong and ever active tendencies 
and interests of mankind. Religion bids man reverence a law 
and power above him, but the gods have given to man not 
only the sense of justice and reverence, as Plato tells us, but 
also self-assertion and the lust for power. The forces devel- 
oped and selected in the struggle for existence have indeed 
touched man’s heart with sympathy, but they have also made 
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him keen to grasp and to hold. The extraordinary range of 
communication, of credit, of resources in earth, ocean, and 
sky, which modern science and invention have brought into 
man’s ken have but intensified the zeal as they have enlarged 
the field of these primeval passions. The voice of religion, 
even when it has sounded clear and true, has fallen on ears in 
which the voices of this world are calling in ever louder tones 
and richer harmonies. Small wonder that, whatever the 
nominal adherence of men to outward forms, few listen to 
the voice of a Master who bids the faithful leave all and follow 
him. And especially today, when the cathedral no longer 
dominates the city, when in fact office buildings, banks, shops, 
and factories have practically banished the church spire from 
the centers of power, when the church feels itself fortunate 
if, instead of the two days or one day in the week which it 
once controlled, it can now claim an hour from golf or business 
interests or studies, when the wheels of many industries and of 
transportation stay not even for this one hour, it is surely 
asking much of religion to expect it to prevent a war. If it 
can scarcely interfere with a golf game, can it be expected to 
halt a battleship or an army ? 

Without attempting to estimate how much of truth there 
may be in these two answers, I shall assume for the present 
purpose that there is still in the world such a thing as religion, 
and shall ask whether there is work for it todo. I do not pro- 
pose to consider at all its truth or error; I simply assume it 
as one of the present facts and forces in the world, along with 
certain other facts and forces of human nature. As such, we 
may consider what it fundamentally signifies, and what part 
it has to play in securing a better world-order. 

In view of certain types of religious appeal, it seems neces- 
sary to notice two or three aspects or types of religion—wide- 
spread, significant for certain purposes or at certain times— 
which do not appear to offer great promise for the matter in 
hand. 
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First, ritual. Ritual is perhaps the oldest aspect of reli- 
gion; certainly it is very early. It was a force in the New 
Stone Age. It is no less effective in Buddhism, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity. It impresses upon the 
young the traditions of the past; it brings a sense of mystery 
and solemnity; it enhances and elevates emotion. But ritual 
as such, and the piety which finds chief expression in ritual, 
has little to say when the great need is of reconstructing society. 
Of ritual, certainly there was no lack in 1914. The orthodox 
Greek of Russia and the Balkan states was unsurpassed in 
his devotion to ritual. The Mohammedan’s call to prayer 
sounded daily. Catholic and Lutheran showed no intermis- 
sion of mass, sacrament, or prayer. These might then sym- 
bolize, as they have symbolized through the ages, the deeper 
significance of certain great experiences of human life. They 
console the dying and the sorrowful. They do not seem to 
meet the particular need which we now contemplate. 

Nor is it the mystical type of personal religion which offers 
promise. ‘The essence of this mystical type is its withdrawal 
from the clashing antagonisms and fierce passions of this world 
to find calm and peace in the eternal. To individuals it may 
bring relief. But society cannot withdraw into the mystic 
experience. 

Nor is what is frequently called the ‘‘ old-fashioned gospel” 
the kind of religion to which the world may look for any impor- 
tant contribution toward society’s present need. Some per- 
sons who are perhaps fearful lest religion should interfere with 
their methods of conducting business and industry and take 
an uncomfortably active part in the world of affairs are fre- 
quently heard to clamor for a return to this type of religion. 
It does not meddle; it takes no stand on social, political, or 
economic questions; its concern is with saving the soul. The 
old-fashioned gospel is usually assumed to emphasize three 
things: first, a story of certain historic events of nineteen 
centuries ago; second, certain dogmas interpreting these events 
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in terms of metaphysical conceptions; third, certain emotional 
experiences undergone by the individual under the influence of 
these events and dogmas. I do not wish to speak slightingly 
of what this type of religion may have done for individuals. 
It has, no doubt, played its part in the making of individual 
character. My grandfather preached it. I have read num- 
bers of his sermons. I do not think anyone could discover 
from them whether they were prepared and preached in Ver- 
mont or Judea, in the seventeenth century or the nineteenth. 
They dealt with the timeless and placeless themes of sin, 
atonement, conversion, and the future life, with no reference 
to any social, political, or economic fact. The personal reli- 
gion which interpreted its experience in those terms had little 
direct bearing on behavior in public life. In the days before 
and during our Civil War, men of equal piety and of equally 
sincere and devout personal religion were on opposite sides 
of the question of slavery. In this last Great War, the same 
was doubtless true. The man who was very generally charged 
with being more than any other one man responsible for the 
final decision was rather notably faithful in his religious 
observance. It is then something more than the so-called old- 
fashioned religion, or personal religion, that is needed. 

But religion has had another side. It has not only appealed 
to the individual soul; it has sought to transform society. It 
was nothing less than a new social, political, and economic 
order which the prophets of Israel heralded; it was a social 
revolution which Jesus proclaimed in his Sermon on the Mount. 
It is this social aspect of religion which must assert itself at 
the present time if it is to contribute to a better world-order. 

There is, however, one great attitude of individual and social 
religion alike which has a fundamental place. That is the 
bold assertion of faith. The equilibrium between faith and 
knowledge is difficult to preserve. The Middle Ages, we say, 
were ages of faith. There was then too little of knowledge, 
too little regard for science. At present we have a vast 
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increase in scientific knowledge. We know more of human 
nature through our psychology and biology, we know more 
of history, more of economic, political, and social facts; and 
no one can say that we know too much. But there is such 
a thing as being so overwhelmed by the multitude of facts as 
to be blind to their profounder implications and timid in our 
dealings with them. We are assured, for example, that man 
has always been pugnacious and violent in the assertion of his 
interests; therefore wars can never cease. We are told that 
races are different and therefore that there can be no common 
ground except on the assumption of fixed superiority and 
inferiority. We are told that the economic tendency of 
capitalism is to produce in far greater measure than civilized 
countries can consume, and therefore that the irresistible and 
inevitable result is and must be the exploitation of backward 
peoples and the oppression of the weak. Weare told that the 
will to power is so fundamental a part of human nature that 
when it is organized into political states or economic corpora- 
tions nothing can successfully restrain or oppose it. The race 
for power is bound to go on, even though it crush civilization 
and all that humanity holds dear in its progress. We are told 
that the struggle for existence is so fundamental a process that 
we neither can nor ought to interfere with its course. 

These conclusions would indeed tend to paralyze action if 
unrelieved by any other considerations. They remind us of 
the logic by which slavery was proved essential to civilization, 
aristocracy essential to secure government, child labor neces- 
sary in order to make industry profitable. But aside from the 
question as to whether the logic is rigorous, there is a funda- 
mental challenge to the premises which religion has always 
dared. Over against facts which can be demonstrated and 
measured, it has asserted possibilities in man and in the uni- 
verse which cannot be completely demonstrated. It has 
believed in soul and God. Granted that science as such can 
recognize no soul and find no God; consider even, if you 
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please, that soul and God are audacious fictions, or at least 
that they are unprovable postulates; religion maintains, 
nevertheless, that there is such a reality as moral freedom, 
moral responsibility, moral courage, and moral worth in man, 
and that the universe is not merely and exclusively mechanism. 
In other words, religion maintains that there is, in the moral 
meaning of that word, a soul in man, and that the universe 
is in some sense kin to spirit. Staking itself upon this belief, 
religion has moved forward to great enterprises. It has 
attempted to lift individuals, races, and peoples from degrada- 
tion and barbarism, in the faith that they have souls. It has 
joined hands with democracy in bold defiance to plain hard 
“fact.” It has asserted that before the bar of God, that is to 
say in their claims to fair treatment and fair opportunity, all 
souls are equal. There, says Plato, men are stripped of all 
distinctions of wealth and rank, and stand face to face, naked 
soul with naked soul. More audacious still, in its doctrine of 
immortality, religion has ascribed to the soul a worth tran- 
scending the bounds of time. 

At the present time, is anything more needed than faith 
in the moral possibilities and worth of human nature? Not 
that we are to shut our eyes to what biology, psychology, and 
social science have taught and are still to teach. But all 
these teachings are simply tools with which we build our 
house. For themselves they build no houses; they found no 
families; they save no souls; neither do they save societies. 
Granted that no fundamental and permanent reform in our 
economic conditions or our international relations can take 
place in neglect or defiance of the forces of human nature, 
nevertheless we shall woefully fail to meet the crucial situation 
of the present moment, if we ignore the power of spirit to 
achieve, to create, to build more stately mansions, to take 
wider and more generous interests. 

Religion has also asserted faith in God. What does this 
mean in moral terms? Is it not essentially the same thing as 
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applied to the universe which belief in the soul means as 
applied to man? Certain it is that it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to demonstrate any power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness. Some minds are indeed so repelled by 
what they find in the universe about them that they can see 
in it no encouragement to look for more than a transient day 
for man and all his values. Man is the outcome, says Russell, 
of ‘‘an alien and an inhuman world,” alone amid hostile forces, 


powerless before the blind hurry of the universe from vanity to vanity. 
. . . . That man is the product of causes which have no prevision of the 


end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, 
his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations 
of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, 
can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that all the labors 
of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death 
of the solar system, and that the whole temple of man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins—all 
these things if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within 
the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built. 


Like Job, who holds fast to his integrity in the face of a seem- 
ingly immoral, or at least unmoral, power; like Prometheus, 
who defies the Zeus that has fastened him to the rock for 
bringing the divine fire to mortals, Mr. Russell finds the object 
of the free man’s worship, not in the cosmos without, but in the 
ideal of goodness which man may set up from within. 

Now, whether rightly or wrongly, religion has never 
acquiesced in the doctrine that the universe is absolutely 
unmoral, naked power. The protest to the Everlasting No 
has not limited its range to man’s own soul. It has asserted a 
confidence that somehow there are moral forces in the universe. 
If we distinguish as Huxley has done so keenly between cosmic 
process and ethical process, religion has nevertheless believed 
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that man’s moral nature, his soul if you please, no less than his 
body with its passions and appetites, is rooted in the nature 
of things. Sometimes in its story of beginnings, according to 
which God created man in his own image; sometimes by 
carrying over into the Unseen the attributes of fatherhood, of 
love, of justice; sometimes in the subtler interpretations of 
nature with which an Emerson surveys the laws of compensa- 
tion or a Wordsworth finds duty in the most ancient heavens— 
in all these the fundamental religious aspiration and faith are 
uttered that there are possibilities not yet completely observed 
and demonstrated, which are, did we but know them, on the 
side of good; that there are resources not vet exploited upon 
which we may count for the completion of the house we have 
begun to build. 

A faith of this sort may have a very vital and important 
part in a better world-order. We are told that one of the 
greatest obstacles to the resumption of normal production and 
trade in many regions of Europe is despair of the future. There 
is indeed enough to justify despair if we consider, not merely 
what has been, but the resources which we are told science 
can bring to bear in the next war. What use in accumu- 
lating treasures to be destroyed? What use in bearing and 
rearing children to be food for cannon, to be drowned under 
the sea, to be dashed headlong from the clouds, to be choked 
and poisoned by gases? There is ground enough for suspi- 
cions and jealousies, for fears and discouragement. If the 
world is not to yield to these suspicions and fears two things 
seem to be equally necessary. One is the determination to 
take all practical means to avoid these threatening evils; the 
other is a willingness to take some risks in the great adventure 
of a better world-order. The good faith of France or Germany 
or Russia or Japan is not a matter of demonstration any 
more than Heaven or a better moral order has ever been a 
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matter of demonstration. It has always been largely an 
adventure of faith. 

In the third place, religion has meant a faith in the possi- 
bility of change, of regeneration, of new birth, for men and 
society. In the past, this has often, though not always, been 
conceived as a miraculous event. By some of philosophic 
temper it has been conceived as due to a larger perspective, 
a vision of the great values which quenches the fiercer divisive 
passions. No one has expressed this latter conception more 
profoundly than Spinoza. Men are jealous and envious and 
hostile because they have such limited and partial views of 
what is good. Each sees but a little way, and conceives that 
his own gain is his neighbor’s loss, and that his neighbor’s gain 
is his loss. A larger vision would enlighten us. If we but 
looked at the world and at life, not with the narrow vision of 
the present moment, but from the point of view of eternity, we 
should see these divisions between us fall away. All are but 
parts of a larger whole. In the presence of this vision of 
ourselves as parts of a moral universe that we call God, our 
passions grow calm. 

What Spinoza attributed to knowledge, others have assigned 
to love. Lusts of the flesh master us, and the law proves 
weak to deliver us. But the love of God has power to subdue 
human passions. In the presence of this supreme reality, 
this supreme worth of pure, unselfish love, the harder, fiercer 
appetites and interests soften. Various works of kindness and 
helpfulness which practically all religions have made a part 
of their program have been an expression of this conception. 
No doubt charity has often been mixed with feelings of class 
or with conceptions of merit. No doubt it has sometimes been 
used as a veil to cover up the deeper-seated diseases of society 
which cal] for justice. None the less, he was a great philoso- 
pher of values, as well as apostle of religion, who set love above 
knowledge, above visions, above all else in its enduring worth— 
“but the greatest of these is love.” 
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Faith in the possibility of regenerating society, not by 
miracle, but by the great and profound agencies of larger 
vision of life’s true values and of love to mankind, has a 
place in a better world-order. Without this our inventions, 
our statistics, our economic science, and even our world- 
conferences for limitation of armaments will fall short of their 
objectives. When the nations have calmed their passions, 
General Diaz told us in public address, arms will drop from 
their hands. I do not think we need to wait until they drop 
entirely of themselves; by mutual] consent we may agree to 
lay aside at least a percentage of our guns and warships, and 
this very act will in itself help to calm the passions. Neverthe- 
less, it will make a great difference whether we believe that as 
things have been, so they must always continue to be, or 
whether we have faith that human nature can improve, that 
nations as well as individuals may have a change of heart. 


We have frequently been reminded of the great step taken 
by our fathers when they made the agreement of 1817 for the 


limitation of ships of war on the Great Lakes. The men who 


made this agreement were, in one sense of the word, not 
visionaries; they were sagacious and in the best sense practical. 
None the less, they were making a bold experiment. If they 
had believed that human nature could not change for the 
better, they might well have distrusted the safety of such a 
step. They had in many ways more grounds than we for 
fear; but they took counsel of hope, and not of fear, they 
staked something on the possibilities of regenerating human 


society and building a better house than that in which the 
world till then had lived. It was a profoundly religious 


attitude—treligious in its vision, religious in its faith, religious 
in its purpose. If the world today could combine with its 
science and sagacity a larger measure of faith like theirs, who 


can deny that it would at least be a magnificent venture. I[n 
such a cause, it is better to venture much than to Jose all by 
too great distrust. 
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Coming at last to the more definitely social aspect of 
religion, we find this expressed in some sort of community. 
In early days this religious community was limited to the 
kinship group. Family or tribe or nation had its god; other 
families or tribes or nations had theirs. The bond which 
united the “we-group” was at the same time the means of 
dividing the ‘‘ we-group”’ all the more sharply from the “ others- 
group.” Between followers of Jehovah and followers of Baal 
there must be war to extermination. ‘“‘Accept Allah and 
Mohammed his Prophet, or perish by the sword.’ And 
when Europe portioned out its religious boundaries on the 
basis of cuius regio eius religio the religious community was 
subservient to political power. Wars of religion, as well 
as wars for glory and wars for gain, have vexed the world. 

But despite all these separatist and nationalistic limitations 
of religion, a deeper and more unifying tendency has emerged. 
It has found expression in religious communities not identical 
with political, racial, or economic groups. Communities of 
believers united by devotion to some cause, by sympathy under 
some oppression, by loyalty to some leader, have embodied 
a larger unity. Such was the little community of believers 
in Jerusalem. And underneath all divisions of today, the 
sympathy that is felt with the suffering of all lands, the deep 
desire to realize in some degree that brotherhood of man, of 
which religion has so often spoken, are the basis of a genuine, 
if as yet unorganized, spiritual kinship. 

Religion in its social aspect has stood not only for a com- 
munity, but for a just society. More than four thousand 
years ago, in ancient Egypt, justice found its place in the 
divine attributes and in the conception of a social order. 
The prophets of Israel, in their indignation at the wrongs they 
saw about them, found assurance for their moral conscious- 
ness in the justice of the coming king of the new age. In 
Greece the just society was for Plato the city whose pattern is 
laid up in Heaven. Justitia had her place in the Roman 
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Pantheon. Two root ideas seem to have combined in religious 
conceptions of justice: one, springing from ancient blood and 
religious kinship, and reinforced by conceptions of the worth 
of all souls, has insisted upon protection to the orphan and the 
widow, to the poor and him that hath no helper. This idea 
appears in what today we call social justice. The other root 
springs from the soil of a supposed divine order. As the stars 
keep their appointed courses, as every part of this universe 
which the Greeks fittingly called the cosmos has its place in a 
system, so should order obtain in human affairs. “Nothing 
too much” was the motto of the Delphic temple. Arrogant 
pride and anarchy were alike abhorrent to the gods of Greece 
and of Israel. Rather, says religion, let all recognize the 
majesty of law, whose “‘seat is the bosom of God, whose voice 
is the harmony of the world, to whom all things do homage, 
the very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not exempted 
from her power.” 

These noble conceptions were indeed twisted and perverted 
by influences derived from certain vindictive elements of 
human justice. It is, perhaps, significant that Israel’s God, 
when he proclaims himself as “visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation, 
styles himself the “jealous God,” not the just God. Venge- 
ance upon enemies was a natural attitude in early days. 
But Rhadamanthus, though inexorable and stern, would show 
no partiality, and it is notable that Christianity in its concep- 
tion of redemption and atonement tried to mitigate the more 
rigorous conception of imperial authority and impersonal 
order by the old personal and humane conception of the next- 
of-kin who would represent and protect his brethren. Justice 
and love were somehow to unite. 

In the task that lies before the builders of the better world, 
only large and generous conceptions of justice will serve the 
day. No adjustments of boundaries or balances that will 
not in the long run commend themselves to the conscience of 
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the future, which is perhaps the nearest we can come to a 
criterion of religious justice, will accomplish the largest results. 
To establish a world-order—call it a league if you like one 
word, call it an association if you like another—in which law, 
not power, shall rule, in which each people shall be enabled to 
contribute as members to the welfare of all, in which weaker 
classes and backward peoples shall be protected from greed 
and aggression—this is a task in which the religious conception 
of justice should be the spirit within the wheels. 

As we look upon the actual situation in the organized 
religions of today, it is undoubtedly with mixed feelings of 
hope and depression. Churches, synagogues, mosques, and 
temples seem helpless in many things; they do not exercise 
the influence upon statesmen, or men of affairs, or upon the 
ranks of labor which we might expect if they were less divided. 
Their hold upon the intellect of the day seems tenuous. Their 
very beliefs, as embodied in the symbols now in use, seem no 
longer charged with the fulness of fervor and conviction that 
once led men gladly to die in their behalf. The great realities 
of present experience do not seem to find their most vital 
expression in the language of the pulpit, the altar, or the hymn. 
And it is not completely satisfactory to charge religious 
indifference to the superior attractions of golf, or the automo- 
bile, or the movies, or to the native unresponsiveness of men 
to higher and finer things. I fear that religious teachers must 
bear their share of the blame, if blame there be. It is no 
doubt an era of transition between the imagery, doctrines, and 
conceptions which served to interpret man’s deeper life in 
days past, and those as yet unframed symbols and concep- 
tions which shall both interpret and inform the deeper life 
of the future: 

But now the old is out of date; 

The new is not yet born. 
Yet, while we await the new, we may, if we are sensitive to the 
deeper life of our time, find religion in many a type of expression 
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which is not tagged with an ecclesiastical label. The beloved 
community has other language than that of creeds, and other 
organs than church or synagogue. 

One of these institutions of religious spirit and influence 
should be the institution of education. In a notable address, 
the late President Harper spoke of the university as represent- 
ing in present-day democracy the threefold function of the 
religious organization of ancient Israel. The university, he 
suggested, is today serving democracy as prophet, priest, and 
king. Similarly, are not college and university called to serve 
a genuine religious function both in our domestic economic 
and industrial order, and in the international world-order 
toward which we are being irresistibly driven? In war time 
colleges and universities in all lands contributed to the resources 
of their governments. But all college and university men, 
I am confident, would feel it a far greater privilege to ccntrib- 
ute to the constructing and unifying forces of a better day. 
In ways somewhat inarticulate, they are indeed so contributing. 
The world of ideas is not, like the world of material interests, 
in its nature exclusive. Our sick are healed through the 
researches of a Pasteur and a Behrens, a Lister, an Ehrlich, 
a Noguchi. Generous rivalry in the promotion of truth 
unites. The presence of students from all parts of the world 
sitting side by side as they now sit in all our larger universities 
is a significant and hopeful sign of the unifying function of 
education. 

And besides the organized agencies there is a third agency, 
in some respects the broadest channel of unifying feeling—the 
world of art and letters. Art has many functions—to give 
joy, to make us forget grim reality, or to enable us to appre- 
hend it more profoundly and so to appreciate its pathos, 
its tragedy, and its humor. But, as Tolstoy so forcefully 
insisted, it has for one of its functions the task of uniting men 
through common sympathies. The opportunities of the present 
day for sharing the great creations of literature which stir 
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in us the common and uniting emotions are greater than ever 
before. It may not be in the near future that we shall expe- 
rience 

One common wave of thought and joy, 

Lifting mankind again, 
but as we are learning, through their art and literature, to 
understand the peoples of the earth better, and to sympathize 
more fully with all sorts and conditions of men everywhere 
through realistic portrayal of their daily life, or through imagi- 
native symbols of their aspirations, we surely have the media 
for a broader community of feeling, the materials for what may 
ultimately be a wider religious community than has yet been 
organized under any creed or found its unity in any ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly. 

The Kingdom of God, we have to remind ourselves, cometh 
not with observation. The filaments that bind together men 
and peoples into a freer, juster, more harmonious and helpful 
order, are subtle and often invisible. They are spun from 
many materials. Many were torn apart in the Great War. 
But the needs of men are at work in bringing divided peoples 
together. From exchanges of goods and services, from inter- 
communication of knowledge and ideas, from aid to suffering 
children or famine-stricken provinces, from the world of art 
and letters, new filaments are being spun. The conference 
at Washington, so far as it brings men together and attempts a 
method of reason rather than of force, is one such uniting bond. 
If the conference had taken place in Judea, it would belong 
to sacred history. It is a test of our own religious insight 
that we recognize the significance of all these many expressions 
of the religious motive. It is a test of our own religious faith 
if we find opportunities for its expression, not only in the 
recognized channels of older language and older activities, but 
also in the language and activities of our own day. And 
despite cynicism, if we are genuinely religious, we shall make 
our own the faith of Lincoln—the faith that right makes might. 








THE STAKE OF PROTESTANTISM IN THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION MOVEMENT 


GEORGE CROSS 
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The religious divisions in Protestantism are an expression of its inherent spirit 
of spontaneity and creative freedom. The movement toward Christian Union in 
Protestantism is due to the free sentiment of Protestant bodies rather than to the pro- 
mulgation of an ecclesiastical program. Its chief expression is in practical co-operation 
in missionary enterprise rather than in uniformity of doctrine or ritual. It goes hand 
in hand with the increasing lJaicizing of Protestantism. It is compatible with the 
historical as contrasted with the dogmatic conception of the authority of the Bible 


and creeds. 
This characteristic Protestant movement is now confronted with the movement 


for the reunion of Christendom, which seeks the bond of unity in a universal acceptance 
of certain prescribed creeds and rituals. Canon Headlam’s recent book on Christian 
Reunion when critically examined really proposes the authority of a church which shall 
command obedience and shall exclude from fellowship all who do not submit to the 
ecclesiastical program. This ideal and that of Protestantism are so contradictory 
that one or the other must give way. ‘Protestantism is not repentant of its departure 
from Catholicism.” It has a mission for the future which it cannot abandon. 


The idea of Christian unity is in the air. With some 
people it is a matter of inner spirit, with others it is a matter 
of ecclesiastical organization and with still others it is a matter 
of both spirit and organization. Again, with those whose 
hearts are set on the dominance of a form of organization 
dating from the past the ecclesiastical problem lies in the task 
of reunion. But with those whose hearts are set on an order 
of things yet to be established the practical issue lies in the 
task of wnion—not of reunion. To the latter pertain almost 
entirely the members of the bodies calling themselves Protes- 
tants. 

Protestant Christians are trying to come together, and they 
are meeting with some success. Of several of the larger bodies 
it is true that they are actually coming together. For about 
four hundred years Protestant Christianity has been divided 
into sections, some of the divisions dating from the days of 
the Reformation but most of them arising within the last 
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hundred and fifty years. The new bodies have appeared 
principally among English-speaking Christians through suc- 
cessive revolts against the formalism, oppression, and spiritual 
dearth of the state churches and through a new emphasis appear- 
ing among bodies having no state connection. It is note- 
worthy that the recent multiplication of Protestant denomina- 
tions has occurred contemporaneously with the spread of 
Protestant Christianity as a living force of personal convic- 
tion among the masses of the people in the home lands and 
with the extension of their faith into many foreign lands. 
It is also noteworthy that the non-state churches have led in 
this foreign missionary enterprise. And naturally so, since 
the extension of a state church into foreign lands is interpret- 
able as an act of political aggression. 

The multiplication of sects or denominations of Protestants, 
whatever faults or errors may have occasioned them and what- 
ever peculiarities or extravagances may have been exhibited 
in their character and structure, is a mark of the spontaneity, 
freedom, and aggressiveness of the Protestant type of Chris- 
tianity. People have not been content to move along in fixed 
grooves—even “‘holy”’ grooves are felt to be artificial restric- 
tions upon the spiritual life—but they persistently turn to 
those practices, forms of teaching and associations that best 
suit their general way of looking at things, whatever may have 
been done in the past and whatever other people would fain 
direct them to do now. Without doubt, there is much good 
in all this. Better a multitude of divisions among live Chris- 
tians than the loss of enterprise and the stagnation and death 
that so often come with uniformity. 

But a change has been coming in the relation of various 
Protestant bodies to one another. The older and the larger 
denominations are co-operating increasingly. Peace, good will 
and harmony as between Baptists, Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, and some of the more liberal sections of 
Episcopalians and Lutherans, have come to reign instead of 
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the old controversies and acrimonies. Old lines of cleavage 
are being obliterated. If new lines of cleavage are appearing 
they are cutting across the denominational lines. The hearts 
of the people in the different bodies are set upon one another 
as never before. These unions of heart are certain to be fol- 
lowed by denominational unions. 

If we are duly to appreciate this movement there are some 
facts to be carefully noted. In the first place, it has not come 
about of set purpose or by the prevision, calculation, or regular 
guidance on the part of the ecclesiastical leaders, but it has 
come by the attraction of spiritual affinity and the pursuit 
of spiritual aims in common on the part of the multitudes of 
earnest, whole-souled, and active members of the churches. 
Some denominational interests to which they formerly gave 
themselves have been superseded by interests which they feel 
to be higher, with the result that the former seem an obstacle 
to the achievement of the latter. Thus the traditional divi- 
sions are becoming unnatural. The people are discarding 
them increasingly in their social relations and their moral and 
religious enterprises, and when the people do this the “‘leaders”’ 
must follow. When this occurs a danger-point in the move- 
ment isreached. But more of this later. 

In the second place, the origin of a type of spirituality 
common to multitudes in the different denominations has been 
accompanied by the recognition of the greatness of the task 
that falls to them in common. The definite commitment to 
the task of evangelizing the whole world of men and, with it, 
the growing recognition of the imperativeness of thoroughly 
permeating the whole of the organized activities, as well as the 
unorganized activities of men, with the spirit of the gospel 
have aroused an uneasiness of conscience at the spectacle of 
the confusion and waste through the overlapping of effort in 
territories occupied by them. This results in an undesirable 
and unnecessary limitation of effort in territories where the 
need is greater. Thus the control of the activities of individ- 
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uals by their respective denominational organizations interferes 
with the pursuit of the higher ideals now before them—ideals 
that received no clear recognition or emphasis in the older 
creeds, liturgies, and orders. The people are not crying for 
greater official) control but for the relaxing of it because it 
impedes their progress. Whatever organizations arise in 
obedience to the new movement must not be imposed upon it 
by authority or from without but must arise from within and 
be naturally organic to the higher aims that have come to the 
birth in the people’s minds. 

In the third place, associated with the foregoing there has 
been going on before our eyes what we may call the swiftly 
growing jaicizing of Protestantism. Protestantism is by its 
inmost character a layman’s faith and has no place for priests. 
The growing sense of immediate personal responsibility and 
personal fellowship Godward has brought about, especially 
in recent years, a multiplication of organizations and agen- 
cies in the churches that were not created by the forma) action 
of the regular ministry and have never been under their control. 
They are mainly ofhcered by Jaymen, non-professional leaders, 
and men of the formally recognized ministry mingle freely 
with them in their activities and as equals. These new organi- 
zations have spread through all the great Protestant bodies 
and in some cases represent the major part of churchly activi- 
ties. Ordination cuts no figure there. It would bring no 
increment of power and it would give to no one who might 
have received it a recognizable advantage in this wider spiritual 
ministry. “Ordination” 1s now a mode of recognizing one’s 
persona) fitness for spiritua) leadership and in no sense a 
means of conferring upon its subjects peculiar gifts. 

Jn the fourth place, thoroughly in keeping with the afore- 
mentioned movements, is that mighty current of influence 
proceeding from the modern literary, historical, and philoso- 
phical reinterpretation of the Christian faith. Much alarm 


has been aroused in some quarters because these studies have 
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brought into question the adequacy and correctness of those 
interpretations of the Christian faith which have been formally 
sanctioned by the official action of the heads of great ecclesias- 
tical systems in the past. It is to be carefully noted that this 
newer attitude coincides in time and place with the rapid and 
wide extension of learning among the multitudes and the 
adoption of modern methods of education. As a consequence, 
the Christian Scriptures, the ecclesiastical traditions, the 
regular forms of ritual, and the accepted doctrines of the faith 
have been subjected to the test of the methods of inquiry 
which are followed in so-called secular learning or science. To 
some people it has seemed a process of putting the sacred and 
the profane on a common level and a dereligionizing of our 
humanity. But it is the reverse. That which may seem, 
from one point of view, a secularizing of the holy appears, 
from another point of view, as the sanctification of the common 
—and, therewith, the purification of the common. This 
great movement, conducted mainly through the leadership 
of the schools, is a part of the same democratizing of authority 
already referred to, Faith, wherever it may appear, whether 
in the Scriptures or anywhere else, is allowed to make its 
appeal directly to the human consciousness, the mental, moral, 
and religious judgment. The “authority” of priests, creeds, 
councils, and churches departs, like Kipling’s “captains and 
kings,”and every man is urged to make a direct approach to 
the truth, to find help wherever he may, and to make his 
decisions on his own responsibility. The men of today are 
far better equipped than their ancestors to discover the genius 
and the worth of the Christian faith. 

It will be seen, I think, that the concurrent movements I 
have roughly sketched exhibit, in the final analysis, a single 
unitary character. Their combined force is having an impact 
upon the spiritua) life of our time far beyond anything in the 
past. This it is, and not a regretiul longing to return to con- 
ditions that were outlived ling ago, that has called forth the 
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effort to bring forth a greater degree of unity in the activities 
of Protestant Christians at the present time. 

That we have now reached the danger-point referred to 
earlier in this article is evident from the number of books 
appearing from the pens of representatives of various church 
systems in the attempt to make their particular system norma- 
tive. One of these,! the Bampton Lectures for the year 1920, 
by Professor Arthur C. Headlam, of Oxford University, pro- 
ceeds from the standpoint of a theologian of the Church of 
England. These lectures constitute an essay in ecclesiastical 
politics. By a historical review of the doctrine and order of 
“‘the church” from apostolic times to the present, the lecturer 
who seems to address himself particularly to the people of 
his own church—seeks to lay down a basis of union that will 
be adequate to the convictions and needs of the different 
divisions of a disunited Catholicism. He thinks also that it 
might be accepted by the old eastern churches, the churches 
of Scandinavia, the Reformed churches of the continent, and 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists through- 
out the world. The premises of the historical argument are 
to be found in the proposals of the closing lecture, entitled, 
“Reunion.” 

The lecturer looks backward rather than forward. His 
ideals and standards are in the past rather than in the future. 
The church of the Nicene fathers is his mode). Their discarded 
authority is to be reinstated, the Nicene creedal, ecclesiastical, 
and sacramental forms are to be re-established, the successive 
schisms and separations are to be annulled, and, instead of 
union on a new basis, there is to be reunion. We are to 
begin over again at the point where we left the “undivided 
church,” acknowledge the formation of modern and ancient 
denominations of Christians to have been a mistake, and again 
make the boundaries of Christianity and churchianity coter- 


t Arthur C. Headlam, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion, Being 
the Bampton Lectures for the Year r920. New York: Longmans, pp. x +326. 
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minous. It scarcely needs to be said that the Roman 
Catholic church would reject™ these proposals forthwith. It 
rightly holds that the claims made for the Nicene Council are 
equally valid for the Council of Trent and the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870, that the logical place for the Anglican Episcopacy 
that calls itself “Catholic” is in the Roman church and that 
the only logical alternative is a radical Protestantism. The 
situation ought to be equally plain to the churches that stand 
on the basis of an immediate personal faith in God revealed 
in Christ. 

The lecturer’s argument rests ona fiction. It is the fiction 
of an actually existent undivided church, that is, using the 
term church in the sense of an organization with definitely 
recognized officers, rites, and doctrines. From the days of the 
Apostles down to the present the Christian faith has lived 
in and through the jormation of many and various communities 
of Christians more or less in disagreement and more or less 
complementary to one another. It is likely to be so in the 
future. The Nicene bishops made good their claim to unity 
and universality by pronouncing all who dissented from their 
stand to be outside the church and unChristian. Canon Head- 
lam has nothing better to offer in the end. One will search 
his book in vain for an admission that the unbaptized are 
Christian, that baptism is not a sacrament of the church or 
that salvation is found outside the visible church. 

When it comes to the matter of concrete proposals they are 
summarized in three divisions,’ namely, “unity of doctrine, 
unity of organization, unity of sacraments.” 
characterize the true church everywhere. 

As respects the first: While it is affirmed that “the Holy 
Scriptures and the Creed are the doctrinal basis of Christian 
unity,” we find that the church makes the canon by virtue of 


These, he says, 


See, e.g., J. W. Poynter, Contemporary Review, December, 1921; Lester J. Walker, 
S.J., The Problem of Reunion. 


?Headlam, of. cit., pp. 228 ff. 
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the authority resident in her, that she writes the creed which 
alone has “undoubted ecumenical authority,’”* and that it is the 
Scriptures only as interpreted in the creed that become our 
guide into the truth. So also says, of course, the Roman 
Catholic—only he carries the claim to its logical, present-day 
conclusion. Plainly, Headlam’s unity of doctrine depends on 
the unity of organization and his concern is really with the 
church rather than with the doctrine. 

As respects the second: While the lecturer recedes from 
the claims of an unbroken apostolic succession? in the sense 
of an order of officials proceeding without a break in their ordi- 
nation of one another from apostles who transmitted to them by 
tactful succession the gifts of the Spirit, he holds to the necessity 
of an unbroken church order’ from the original church to the 
present. A few quotations are here given. The position of 
Cyprian is supported: 

That the work of the Church is the work of God; that He, in answer 
to the prayers of the Church, gives his Spirit. Ordination was sacra- 
mental . . . . that the essential of ordination always has been prayer 


with the laying on of hands. God answers the prayers of His Church. 
The Church orders the proper method of approaching Him. 


Christ . . . . created the church as a visible society. He instituted 
ministry and sacraments. He gave authority for legislation and discip- 
a Catholicism is a development, but a development of 


Gospel elements. The church was potentially Catholic from the begin- 
ning; it has not yet attained a full or complete Catholicity. 

Whether we look at the process of development or the source of its 
spiritual ministrations, it is the Church which is supreme. A baptism 
is valid because it is the baptism of the Church, whether administered 
within or outside; the authority of a bishop comes to him because it is 
conferred by the Church and even if he cease to be within the Church 
he can still perform Episcopal functions because he does not lose what the 
Church has given him. It is to the Catholic Church that the Spirit 
has been given, and therefore within the Church alone are all the gifts 
and blessings, sacramental] and other, that the Spirit gives.4 


t Headlam, op. cil., p. 231. 3 Ibid., Lecture VII. 


2 [bid., pp. 264 ff. 4Ibid., pp. 133 ff. 
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As to the third of the essentials: The sacraments obtain 
after all the chief emphasis. The ultimate question is always 
the question of salvation. With Headlam, as with all Catholics, 
salvation is, in the final analysis, sacramental. The church 
is sacramentally constituted.* “It consists of the whole body 
of the faithful baptized.” ‘The Church consists of all bap- 
tized Christians.” “All baptized Christians are members 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church.” What about the Quakers, 
the hosts of other unbaptized believers, and unbaptized infants ? 
As to the sacraments of the Nonconformists: “‘They have 
valid sacraments because they obey Christ’s command and 
intend to do what Christ bade them.’* The “intention”’ is 
the significant and determinative factor in all the sacraments, 
according to the Catholic view. But who can possibly guaran- 
tee the intention of any administrator in the performance of 
any sacrament? Nobody,inanycase. The whole superstruc- 
ture of Dr. Headlam and of Catholicism rests on this insecure 
basis. They can give no assurance of salvation to a single soul. 
Their case becomes all the more evidently deplorable when we 
find the lecturer finally turning away from definitions of the 
meaning of the creed which he advocates and centering his 
interest on the obedient performance of the sacraments. 

Professor Headlam has rendered the great service of making 
it quite clear that the cleavage between the Catholicism which 
he and others who regard themselves as moderates represent, 
on the one side, and the free spiritual movement which was 
sketched in the beginning of this article, on the other, is so 
vast and deep that one side or the other must give way. 

Protestantism is not repentant of its departure from Cathol- 
icism. The story of its career is not the recital of a growing 
mental darkness, or moral confusion, or religious doubt, but of 
an expanding, ever-deepening intellectual, moral, religious— 
in a word—human life. Protestantism is becoming less and 
less inclined to retraverse or renew the course of the old contro- 

* [bid., pp. 224 ff. 4 Tbid., p. 265; cf. p. 258. 
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versies by which it sought in its early days to justify the 
separation, because it is no longer on the defensive but has 
become a confidently aggressive enterprise with a world-con- 
quering will. It is also becoming less and less minded to 
recall the ancient disputes between the different Protestant 
denominations because these disputes grew mainly out of their 
various retentions of specifically Catholic views. These old 
controversies are being forgotten in obedience to the vision of 
an enlarging task. 

The Protestant conception of the meaning and worth of 
our common human life far outstretches the Catholic concep- 
tion of that life. It has no derogatory estimate of the physical 
and spiritual universe in which we live and offers no apology 
for our being denizens of it. Its heroes are not the recluses 
who flee the world to escape its taint but the men of affairs 
who plunge into the world to bring to fulfilment in it the King- 
dom of God. Its saints are not the begowned and beaded 
ascetics who bear on their exterior and in their minds the marks 
of an exclusive “holiness,” but its ideal life is that lived by the 
housewife and mother, by the husband and father whose hands 
are hard because of the daily struggle to make material reality 
a servant to human good, by the economist, the statesman and 
the teacher, whose minds endure the constant strain of 
“worldly” care—by all, indeed, who seek by means of the com- 
mon duties of the common earthly life to fulfil the purpose of 
that life divine which is revealed in Christ Jesus. 

Accordingly, the means of salvation for mankind are not 
found in a legal system of doctrines to be accepted by the 
obeisance of intellect to authority, or in a system of ecclesias- 
tical institutions or orders supposedly containing in themselves 
the sole deposit of divine grace, or in a system of rites to be 
observed; but they are to be found in all the natural contacts 
of men with one another. These are the channels along which 
the sanctifying divine Spirit moves from heart to heart and 
which bring men into a saving communion with one another 
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and with God. After giving all due credit to the famous 
preachers and teachers who have stood in the forefront of the 
public gaze in the progress of the Christian gospel, the chief 
evangelists have ever been its non-professional saints who 
have carried it along the highways of human travel and com- 
merce; who have established its power in the home, the social 
circle, and the state; who in the infinitely varied play of human 
affection and thought and will have seasoned all with the 
spirit of the gentleness, and purity, and goodness, and vicarious 
love of Jesus Christ. If there are to be sacraments of any kind, 
these are the divinely ordained means of grace ministered by 
all the members of that true church whose names are written 
in the book of life. 

The Christian churches of the future must be increasingly 
of the Protestant type. If they formulate their doctrines— 
as assuredly they will—these will be temporary records of 
their ever-growing interpretation of the faith which comes 
by the experience which men have of its power and by the new 
insight into its meaning which is furthered by the advance of 
science and philosophy. If they form ecclesiastical institutions, 
these will not be fixed by the dictates of formal legislation but 
they will be the modes of fellowship in faith and activity which 
are found to be most fruitful in promoting the faith. And if 
they observe the practice of regular and orderly public worship, 
be their liturgies simple or elaborate, they will do so knowing 
that tl -< are only partially suited to express and to further the 
inwarc. faith that is in them all and must be subject to altera- 
tion or disuse in accordance with the demands of a purer 
faith and a growing life. 
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The subject of church union is just now being discussed as a primary problem 
of Christianity. But does the matter of organic unity really touch any profound 
interest of ordinary men? If church union is to be worth anything it must represent 
a vital passion, and not a nice balancing of subtle distinctions. As a matter of fact 
the great issue of today is the valuation of human life. Industrial and international 
problems really involve the question whether men can manage to organize in a fellow- 
ship which recognizes human rights. The fundamental test which Christianity must 
apply is whether the Kingdom of Heaven is actually to come on earth by human 
consecration and co-operation, or whether we shall despair of and depreciate ideals 
of social evolution. Here is a fundamental cleavage in modern Christianity which 
cannot be ignored. 


What a dust of words the church has stirred up as it has 
ploughed its slow way down the centuries! Even in this day, 
when so much good time is being wasted wondering why 
Smith does not go to church, the publishers continue to bring 
out religious books in quantity almost equal to the ubiquitous 
novels. 

No will one deny that some of this verbal flood has 
influenced mightily the course of history, despite Mr. Wells’s 
ability to tell the story of our race without mentioning John 
Calvin. Yet there comes at times a suspicion, when one 
views the massed rows of apologetics and homiletics and 
apocalyptics and hermeneutics and all the rest (and remembers 
how much larger an array of the same it is now impossible to 
view) that we churchmen, if we have managed to obey the 
apostolic injunction against thinking of ourselves and our 
words more highly than we ought, have committed another 
sin in taking ourselves and our words more seriously than we 
have any business to. 

Just now we are gushing forth on church union. Our con- 
tributions range all the way from the suggestions of the 
Anglican bishops at Lambeth, the Council on Faith and 
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Order, and the ill-fated ‘‘tendencies”’ of the Interchurch 
World Movement, to the pronouncement of the Sage of 
Emporia, Walt Mason, who finds in church division the root 
of all our troubles, and in church union their solution. One 
who makes an effort to keep abreast of Christian thought finds 
it necessary to read a seemingly endless array of words, all 
presumably contributing toward a union of the Christian 
churches. 

To what good ? 

Read it all, if you have the patience. Then place your- 
selves as far outside the influence of professional ecclesiastical 
interests as it is possible for you to do, and ask this question: 
What is there in all this that touches the spiritual problems 
in which ordinary men are actually interested? What is 
there here to which a man who cares little about churchly 
traditions, but greatly about spiritual power, may run and 
grip and shout, “‘See, here is something upon which we may 
plant a church that will challenge mankind!” ? 

As it was in the beginning, so is it now (and one fears will 
be)—polite preachers piously proposing improbable perform- 
ances, as they would say in the type catalogues. Schemes 
evolved in committee rooms; discussions that have had their 
birth in musty studies—parson talk, all of it, even when 
spoken by laymen, and useless because it has so little connec- 
tion with the vital issues of life. 

The tragedy of our preoccupation with this illusion stands 
the more starkly in the presence of our failure to deal with 
issues that are vital, and have their direct application to the 
same questions of church division and union. For while we 
palaver of orders and ordinations and the acts of legates long 
dead—and better so!—we are blind to true divisions that 
spell weal or woe for humanity, establishment or loss for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Sometimes I have heard my clerical friends, especially 
from among the Anglicans, say that we must have a church 
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so broad that it can include the symbolism of the high church- 
man at the same time with the exuberance of the Salvation 
Army evangelist. But this is not something to be attained 
by a nice balancing of tradition. If it ever comes it will come 
spontaneously. If those who work for a union of the churches 
would think deeper they would see that before we can have a 
vital church union we must have a vital church division. 
Today we are mixed up about standards that mean little; 
at times nothing at all. But let us dare to admit our real 
lines of division, and we shall perforce find ourselves regroup- 
ing in units that will cut across and transcend our present 
herdings. We shall then have a unity with meaning. 

Christian division is an actuality of immense importance to 
the world. Unfortunately, the church so far has refused to 
admit this actuality and so, in its very presuppositions, serves 
notice that it is not a servant of reality, and therefore is 
unable to play a great part in the problems of our time. If 
you doubt this, regard our attitude toward two fundamental 
matters. 

We are divided in our conception of the value of the indi- 
vidual and in our attitude toward the Kingdom of Heaven. 
These are not “the flaccid tissues of long dead issues,” but 
vitalities that cut to the heart of the world’s hope. Yet here 
we are divided, and refuse to face the division. 

Always, theoretically, the individual has held supreme 
value in the Christian church. It is this that has made the 
Bible such a dangerous book. The depiction of man standing 
only ‘“‘a little lower than God” has inspired many a lofty 
flight of pulpit eloquence. 

We are past the day when eloquence will save us. Reality 
is the demand. We face the test of our action as to whether 
the welfare of every human being is the supremely important 
matter, be its effect what it may upon the stocks and bonds 
of our material civilization. 
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This goes deep. It goes clear down to the fundamental 
upon which all such conceptions as a League of Nations, and 
the like, must rest. For, as that brilliant Englishman, Edward 
Shillito, said not long ago, ‘Nations must live together; but 
how can they live in the same house in peace unless they are 
agreed upon the meaning of human life, and upon its true 
values and its destiny ?”’ What is true for nations, controlling 
life politically, is as true for those who control it in any of 
its other relationships. 

Let us admit that it will be hard to force most of the 
churches to face this demand. It is too easy to sidestep it 
with words, social creeds, the reports of commissions, and 
other means of testifying to our verbal impeccability. But 
this is just the issue. If there is reality in the mission of the 
church just now, it dare not confine its passion to words. 
We face the same demand that St. James voiced in the first 
century of the church’s life: “Show me thy faith by thy 
works.” It will be recalled that much of the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the relative importance of individuals. 

What actuality have we faced when we talk about the 
supreme value of every human soul? We have various tests 
for membership within our communions. Have any of us yet 
dared place a test just here? Have any of us announced 
that we will sternly exclude from our ranks any who, by 
personal act or the pressure of securities owned, or in any other 
manner, direct or indirect, lower by one atom the dignity of 
a single life, or cause one of the world’s little ones to stumble ? 

The experience of the Interchurch World Movement with 
its report on the steel industry, and of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association with its outline for a Christian order 
in industry, shows that no such test as this can be made with- 
out producing a real division. The moment the church acts 
upon the implications of a belief in the supremacy of the wel- 
fare of every man, that moment it will lose the support and 
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arouse the antagonism of all the “practical” elements in its 
ranks. Many, fearing this, will cry out against any such 
test. It is only the Christian-minded who will welcome it. 
For they will see that a church practical is a church damned, 
and that there are modern applications of the experiences of 
Gideon. 

Moreover, they will see that this is not a question to be 
answered on the basis of expediency, no matter how many 
denominational colleges and benevolent boards may be hunt- 
ing endowment. It is a question that tests the church’s sense 
of reality. Here is a division demanded by the condition of 
the world at this hour. If the church avoids it she will show 
great adroitness, astuteness, adaptability. And she will, in 
the act, convince most men that she has no call to a task of 
world rebuilding. 

Inextricably bound up with this issue of the value of the 
individual goes the question as to whether the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as portrayed by Jesus, is actually to come on earth, 
as we have for centuries been praying that it may come. [If 
this is to happen all individual, social, political life is due to 
be transformed, and our race carried onward to a goal as 
glorious as the present reality is disheartening. 

A large part of Protestantism, and a vigorous part, denies 
this expectation. An indication of the way in which the 
church goes dallying along sidetracks is found in its attitude 
toward these thoroughly consecrated, thoroughly conscien- 
tious, and thoroughly calamitous members. Occasionally it 
condescends to discuss with them subjects such as the theory 
of scriptural inspiration or the probability of a thousand 
years of messianic glory just before or after the bodily return 
of Jesus to earth. But for the most part the church says, 
“They’re mistaken, but what of it?”’, blind to that vaster 
heresy which these indorse, that denial of the supreme hope 
Jesus planted when he taught of the Kingdom that is to be. 

Here is a vital division. 
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One man says, “‘The Kingdom of Heaven is to be estab- 
lished on earth by the gradual and unceasing upbuilding of 
the rule of Christ.” Another replies, “The Kingdom will 
only be realized in some future state, when, by a sudden mir- 
acle, the Lord will descend with a shout from the sky to sit 
for a limited period upon a throne in Jerusalem.” 

One man says, ‘The race is progressing toward a far-off, 
divine event, when evil will be overthrown and good completely 
established.’”’ Another replies, “The race is getting worse 
and worse. Church, state, society, everything, must go on 
until all is utterly bad, and then the smash-up.” 

One man says, “I will give my life for the building of the 
Kingdom.” Another replies, “It is unscriptural for you to 
express such a thought. The Kingdom is not to be built or 
established, or anything else that implies any place for your 
puny efforts in its securing. It is to be disclosed by an 
omnipotent fiat in the hour when God, his patience at an end, 
wipes out the last vestige of our sorry strivings.” 

One man says, “We must not rest until every last man has 
been won to loving allegiance to the Kingdom and its King.” 
Another replies, ‘It is not the purpose of God to bring more 
than a select remnant into his Kingdon. He has ordained 
destruction for the rest.”’ 

One man knows Jesus as a savior; another awaits him as 
a despot. Indeed, it is significant that one of the leaders of 
the latter group should have written of him as “ Kaiser Jesus.”’ 

This is a division. Either the church is concerned with 
building the Kingdom in the world or it is not, and it is mean- 
ingless to talk about a church unity which would harbor both 
ideas within the same fold. The reality of such a division 
serves to show the more clearly the unreality of the divisions 
by which the denominations now group themselves. 

Two men were looking out of the windows of the Mission- 
ary Home in Shanghai last winter, watching the Chinese 
crowds shifting past through the gathering dusk. One watched 
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until the lines of pain were etched deep in his face, and when 
he turned away his voice was scarcely under control. 

“Doesn’t it almost drive you mad,” he cried, “to realize 
that after all our work we have scarcely begun to affect the 
edges of that multitude out there ?”’ 

His companion replied without a moment of hesitation, and 
with a complacency complete: 

“Tt might, if you did not know that God has never planned 
to have us reach those people anyway.” 

Both those men are casually grouped by their acquaint- 
ances as Presbyterians. Yet it is folly to say that they belong 
to the same church; that they are Christians of the same sort; 
that they follow the same Christ; that they worship the same 
God. 

In these two illustrations of the demand for clean division 
there is nothing new. That fact renders the illustrations the 
more illuminating! In every aspect of the life of the church 
we are constantly showing an ability to ignore such questions 
of real moment, the while we concern ourselves with artificial 
schemes that revolve about shibboleths that are “old, far- 
off, forgotten.” Before vital Christian unity can ever come 
there must be sharp cleavage where divisions truly exist, after 
which we can, and will, rally about great facts and hopes 
that outrange the artificial lines of our present demarcations. 

















CHURCH UNION IN CANADA—FROM A 
PRESBYTERIAN STANDPOINT 


S. W. DYDE 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario 





The successful union of four Presbyterian bodies into one church in 1875, and a 
similar union of four Methodist bodies in 1883 raised the question of an interdenomina- 
tional union. The arguments in favor of such union are summarized in this article. 
The attitude of the Presbyterians in the negotiations is outlined. Citations are given 
from the documentary pronouncements of the Baptists and the Episcopalians, who 
declined to enter the union. 


Just about the time that Matthew Arnold was putting on 
record his dislike for the “dissidence of dissent” and ‘the 
Protestantism of the Protestant Religion,” and was asserting 
that nonconformity was born to separation as the sparks fly 
upward, some of the denominations in Canada, notably the 
Methodist and the Presbyterian, were giving signs that no 
negative word, whether it be “dissent” or “nonconformity,” 
described their real life. In 1875 four Presbyterian bodies were 
united, and became the “Presbyterian Church in Canada,” 
the product of a steady impulse toward union, uninterrupted 
except for the echo in Canada of the disruption in Scotland 
in 1843. In 1883, four Methodist bodies joined together 
under the name of the ‘Methodist Church.” It is to be 
regretted that in the religious life of this continent, as well as 
elsewhere, groups break off from their parent stem with what 
seems insufficient cause, freedom of worship having its defects 
as well as its advantages; but it can hardly be true, when all 
the facts are considered, that there is in Canada any inherent 
tendency toward division. 

The two great unions, that of 1875 and that of 1883, took 
place in time close to the confederation of the Provinces into 
the Dominion of Canada in 1867, and share in the spirit of that 
achievement. In lands so sparsely settled as the British 
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Colonies then were, union, political and religious, may be said 
to have been essential. In the churches concerned the effects 
of union were felt immediately. In the Presbyterian church 
“a new note was struck, the note of national responsibility.’ 
Under this impulse the church entered with enthusiasm upon 
mission work abroad and in the Northwest, beginning an epoch 
of expansion which “few would fail to call heroic”; while the 
record of growth in the Methodist church “tells eloquently 
in favor of the union of 1883.’ It is almost impossible to 
escape the conclusion that it was the happy experience of 
these two churches which made a still wider union a credibility. 

With this stimulating background negotiations for the 
larger union of Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians were cautiously begun more than seventeen years ago. 
At the very outset the committees appointed by the several 
churches entertained no greater hope than that of an increased 
friendly co-operation, especially in the field of home missions; 
but soon the discussion took on a deeper tone. As early as 
September, 1902, a committee of the Methodist church had 
reached the following conclusion: 

The time is opportune for a definite practical movement concen- 

trating attention on, and aiming at, the practical organic unity of those 
denominations already led by Providence into such close fraternal 
relations.‘ 
This advance was cordially met by the Presbyterian church, 
which appointed a committee to confer with their Methodist 
and Congregationalist brethren, and as a result they jointly 
reached the decision that “organic union is both practicable 
and desirable.” Perhaps it was at this moment that the die 
was cast. Union committees were thereupon struck by the 
three churches, and the new and wonderful movement was 
fairly launched. 

* Canada and Its Provinces, XI, 283. 


2 Ibid., XI, 310. 
3 Explanatory Statement. Toronto: Murray Printing Co., p. 6. 
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It is not necessary to follow the negotiations in detail 
year by year. Perhaps expectations ran too high at the outset; 
perhaps obstacles emerged; perhaps opposition had not had 
time to form. In any case the voyage of union was to be 
more stormy and uncertain than even its more moderate 
advocates had calculated. The strongest opposition developed 
in the Presbyterian church, and came from a section which 
found it advisable to organize into an association for the 
preservation of the Presbyterian church. In the Methodist 
and Congregational churches opposition also arose, but never 
to the same extent, and it was never formally organized. 

It is impossible in a “fierce abridgment” to do even the 
scantest justice to the arguments of those who opposed union. 
Perhaps the strongest sentiment found in their ranks is the 
quite legitimate feeling of pride in the history and work of their 
own special denomination, and an unpleasant premonition of 
insecurity and loss of identity. This conservative dislike of 
change is in its way just, and can rightly claim that arguments 
in favor of church union must be of the most cogent character. 
But, in addition to this general aversion to what seems to 
some to be violent and uncalled-for agitations, there are, one 
may venture to say, also more special grounds of objection. 
Methodists desire to be insured against the encroachments 
of spiritual deadness, Presbyterians against the lowering of the 
academic standards and a limitation of the right of free inquiry, 
and Congregationalists against a mechanical church autocracy. 
Needless to say, these are all real evils, into which any church, 
united or otherwise, may fall, and the more pronounced is the 
antagonism to them, the better for the fortunes of the united 
church. 

The arguments in support of union may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The argument from ex pediency.—Men and money would be 
saved by union, manses would be more commodious, libraries 
more complete, congregations larger, and traveling curtailed. 
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2. The argument from efficiency.—Rivalries would diminish, 
at least within the bounds of the three churches, and prose- 
lytizing cease. The number of colleges would be reduced 
from about sixteen to eight with a marked gain in teaching 
power. 

3. The argument from the past.—If the results of previous 
unions can be used as a basis, a leap forward would be made 
in all church work, expecially in mission enterprise at home 
and abroad. Publications would have larger circulations and 
attract higher talent. 

4. The argument from diversity.—Union, it is urged, is not 
a compromise, according to which each denomination drops 
its personal qualities and accepts a weak amalgam, but a 
union in which all valuable individual features would have 
fuller scope. The doctrinal independence of the Congregation- 
alists, the religious fervor of the Methodists, and the scholar- 
ship of the Presbyterians would all leaven the united body, 
the new church being enriched by the special gift of each 
participant. 

5. The practical argument.—From time to time the sparser 
populations of the West, little influenced by older communi- 
ties, and impelled by self-preservation, have already taken 
matters into their own control, and formed union churches. 
At present nearly five hundred such community congregations, 
shaking themselves loose from denominational ties and setting 
up church for themselves, are dotted thickly over the prairies 
and are impatiently awaiting union. To preserve these and 
other groups to the united church is a matter of the first 
importance. 

6. The race and language argument.—The foreign, or as we 
now term it, the ‘‘New-Canadian”’ problem becomes easier 
to solve. In the provinces of the West, British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, and also in New 
Ontario, the percentage of the non-English varies from forty 
to forty-five according to the province. Under existing con- 
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ditions the New Canadians, finding no distinctively Canadian 
church, may be said to be encouraged to hive off by themselves, 
and perpetuate on Canadian soil their European exclusiveness. 
Everywhere in the Northwest can be found little match-box 
churches built by the New Canadians in imitation of the 
match-box churches built by the English-speaking, all poorly 
equipped, poorly heated, lighted, and ventilated, the congre- 
gation small and struggling, and the minister inadequately 
paid. It is a colorable proposition that many of these New 
Canadians will seek to attach themselves to a distinctively 
Canadian church. 

7. The spiritual argument.—This argument cannot be 
ignored. It pleads not for forms or mass-movement or 
mechanisms, but for more abundant life, not for the dead 
hand but the free hand, the carrying forward of the living past 
into the living future; it argues for wider fellowship and for 
machinery adequate to a Christian brotherhood. While seek- 
ing immediate practical unity with those organizations, which 
are open to consider it, it turns a friendly face toward all 
Christian bodies everywhere in all lands, believing that the 
ultimate reunion will be effected not by an instantaneous 
avalanche at some far-distant and problematical day, but by 
direct action today, wherever the soil has been by fraternal 
relations prepared beforehand. Union thus may come not by 
being staged, and not by observation, but quietly like the 
dawn; and the speed of its breaking will be in proportion 
to our faith in the communion and fellowship of man with 
man and church with church under ‘the guidance of the 
Spirit of God. 

In the course of the ‘‘long-drawn-out” controversies 
extending over a number of years a popular vote was taken 
in each of the three churches, of a very satisfactory and 
decisive character in the Methodist and Congregational 
churches, but less conclusive in the Presbyterian, where the 
vote was broadly 70 per cent in favor, and 30 per cent against. 
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A second vote in the Presbyterian church was even less satis- 
factory, and many, irrespective of their own convictions, were 
afraid that to precipitate union would split the church. That 
view became quite pronounced at the meeting of the General 
Assembly held in Montreal in 1917. As a consequence a truce 
was called for the period of the war. When the discussion 
was resumed in 1921 in Toronto nearly everyone believed 
that the time had arrived for a decision, and with intense 
though suppressed interest the Assembly addressed itself to 
the debate. The committee in charge had framed a recom- 
mendation based on a strong desire to avoid disruption. 
Without a dissenting voice this committee affirmed the great 
and crying need of a more effective co-operation among the 
branches of the Christian church, and deplored rivalry. They 
did not break apart even at the prospect of union, but only 
upon the immediate step which it was thought wise for the 
church to take. The majority of the committee finally lined 


themselves behind the following resolution: 


WHEREAS the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has already by a large majority expressed itself in favor of organic 
union with the Methodist and Congregational Churches of Canada, 

WueErEas two appeals to the members and adherents of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada have resulted in a similar way, 

WueErEAS, during the time when by general agreement, the matter 
of union was not discussed, nothing has occurred to change the mind 
of the Church, but rather to confirm and strengthen its previous decision, 
Therefore be it 

Resolved that this General Assembly take such steps as may be 
deemed best to consummate organic union with the above-named 
Churches as expeditiously as possible. 


The Amendment was as follows: 


WHEREAS previous assemblies in discussing the question of Organic 
Union withthe Methodist and Congregational Churches declared that 
“The union of the Churches to be real and lasting must carry the consent 
of the entire membership,” and expressed the hope of practically 
unanimous action within a reasonable time, 
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WHEREAS the question having been twice submitted to the people, 
the results were that only approximately one-third of the membership 
declared themselves in favor of Organic Union, the second vote showing 


increased opposition, 
WHEREAS nothing has occurred during the last six years to indicate 


any increase in favor of Organic Union on the part of the membership, 
WHEREAS the preservation of peace in the Church is necessary for 


the successful completion of the Forward Movement, as well as for the 
maintenance of the normal activities of the Church, Therefore be it 
Resolved that in order to keep faith with our own people the Assem- 
bly refrain from any action that would disturb the peace, unity and prog- 
ress that have so largely prevailed during the last four years; and that 


the Assembly at no time seek the consummation of union without a clear 
and unmistakable mandate from the people; and that the Assembly 


express its desire for cordial co-operation with all other Christian com- 
munions. 

At several sederunts the union debate had the full right 
of way, the parliamentary practice being followed that the 
two sides should present their cases alternately. It is but 
simple justice to say that, no matter what the view of the 
individual commissioner might have been, he was proud that 
the debate was carried on with such breadth of tolerance. 
The final result was perhaps never in much doubt, although 
the actual majority of four to one was a signal triumph for 
the union cause. 

The future is not yet clear. The indications are that the 
minority is prepared to stand by the position assumed in the 
Assembly, and will make no move so long as the bounds of 
co-operation are not overstepped without a previous appeal 
to the Presbyterian people. With wisdom, patience, and for- 
bearance Presbyterians may yet enter union as an undivided 
church. 

So far actual conversations have embraced only the three 
churches already considered. However at an early stage of 
the pour-parlers Baptists and Episcopalians were invited 
to take part, and to the general invitation extended by a 
joint committee of the three churches replies were in due 
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time received. From the somewhat lengthy deliverance of 
the Baptist convention of Ontario and Quebec I make the 


following extracts: 

1. The Baptist people rejoice in all the manifestations of mutual 
love among the followers of Jesus Christ, and seek on their own part 
to cultivate a holy fellowship with all Christians. They recognize with 
thankfulness the gracious operation of the Spirit of God among their 
brethren of other denominations, and feel themselves to be one with 
them in many of those things which concern the progress of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. At the same time they do not admit that the organic 
union of all Christians is an essential condition of Christian unity, or 
even necessarily promotive of it. For Christians who differ on questions 
which some of them hold to be of vital importance, it is surely better to 
admit the impracticability of corporate union, than to seek to compass 
such a union at the cost of sacrificing cherished convictions. . . . . 

2. The Baptist people regard all truly religious affiliations as repos- 
ing, on the one hand, on God’s gracious self-communication to human 
souls, and, on the other hand, on each man’s free acceptance of the 
divine grace and obedience to the divine will. As we understand the 
Scriptures, only those who are the subjects of such a spiritual experience 
are capable of participation in Christian fellowship or entitled to mem- 
bership in a Christian church. Believing, therefore, in the spirituality 
of the Christian church, that is, that a Christian church is constituted 
by a voluntary union of those alone who by personal repentance and 
faith—not by natural birth, nor by proxy, nor by ceremony, nor by any 
overt act of the church—have come into fellowship with God in Christ, 
they do not regard the claim to ecclesiastical succession in any of its 
forms as a matter of concern to them. They acknowledge an historical 
succession from Christ and His apostles; but its nature is spiritual not 
ecclesiastical, coming through personal influence and the proclamation 
of the Gospel, not by means of forms, rites, or ceremonies. 

3. The same principle prevents them from admitting knowingly to 
church membership any except those who have been spiritually renewed. 
Thus they cannot regard the children of Christian parents as entitled 
by birth or membership in a Christian household to a place in a Christian 
church or as a proper subject of its ordinances. It cannot be granted 
that the Christian ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper convey 
in any sense to their recipients the spiritual grace which they symbolize, 
for they have meaning and value only as they express the faith and grace 
already possessed by those who in these acts of obedience confess their 
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relation to Christ. Hence the practice of infant baptism and the conse- 
quences which follow it are a fatal impediment to organic union between 
the Baptist and the Paedo-Baptist churches. Hence also the impossibil- 
ity of Baptists consenting to an alteration of the original mode of baptism, 
because without the immersion its representation of the believer’s union 
with Christ in His death and resurrection is lost. Further, the doctrine 


of the spirituality of the Christian church demands that it avoid all 
alliance with secular authorities. Such alliances have been fruitful 


4. It is because of these principles which represent to them the divine 
will that the Baptists find it necessary to maintain a separate organized 
existence. In relation to these matters they can make no compromise, 
but feel themselves under a divinely imposed obligation to propagate 
their views throughout the world.! 


From this pronouncement, which was intended to close 
out all prospect of organic union, the Baptist churches in 
Canada have not receded, and union is accordingly not above 
the horizon. 

The latest contribution to the question of organic union 
in Canada is the action taken at Hamilton, Canada, by the 
Church of England in Canada regarding the “Appeal for 
Reunion,” issued by the Lambeth Conference in 1920 in 
London. In this appeal it is proposed that mutual reordina- 
tion be arranged for, thus enabling a clergyman from either 
side to minister fully to the people of the whole united church. 
The exact wording is as follows: 

We believe that for all, the truly equitable approach to union is by 
the way of mutual deference to one another’s consciences. To this end, 
we who send forth this appeal would say that if the authorities of other 
communions would so desire, we are persuaded that, terms of union 
having been otherwise satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of 
our communion would willingly accept from these authorities a form of 
commission or recognition which would commend our ministry to their 
congregations, as having its place in the one family life. It is not in our 
power to know how far this suggestion may be acceptable to those to 
whom we offer it. We can only say that we offer it in all sincerity as 


1 Report of the General Assembly’s Committee on Union with Other Churches. Toronto: 
Murray Printing Co. (1908), pp. 8-9. 
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a token of our longing that all ministries of grace, theirs and ours, shall 
be available for the service of our Lord in a united church. 

It is our hope that the same motive would lead ministers who have 
not received it to accept a commission through episcopal ordination, as 
obtaining for them a ministry throughout the whole fellowship.' 

This very earnest and interesting proposal has a back- 
ground. In the year 1908, in answer to an invitation of the 
three churches then conducting negotiations to the Church 
of England in Canada to participate in these negotiations, 
the reply was made that the Church of England in Canada 
was prepared to confer with other churches on the basis of 
of what is known as the Lambeth Quadrilateral. This basis 
involves the acceptance of the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the creed commonly called Nicene, the divinely insti- 
tuted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Communion, and the 
Historic Episcopate. The three churches, while gladly recog- 
nizing the cordial and brotherly spirit of the communication 
from the Bishops, rightly or wrongly regarded this reply as 
assenting to a limited conference only, since episcopal ordina- 
tion was insisted on as a necessary prerequisite. The Bishops 
felt, no doubt, that they had no other recourse than to present 
the four Lambeth fundamentals. 

Thirteen years later, however, at Lambeth the Bishops 
modified their position, and now suggest the possibility of 
some form of mutual ordination. It is idle perhaps to specu- 
late as to what will be the outcome of this new and hospitable 
attitude of the Church of England in Canada. It is, doubt- 
less, a genuine effort of the Church of England to realize its 
vision of a world-church. An influential committee of the 
Methodist church has issued the following resolutions: 

With regard to a yet wider and more inclusive union of churches we 
recall the resolution of the Winnipeg Conference in 1902, originally 

« Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Co. (1920), p. 135. 


2 Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Joint Committee on Church Union. 
Printed privately by the Committee. Toronto (1908), pp. 6-7, 19. 
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declaring itself “in favor of a measure of organic unity wide enough to 
embrace all evangelical denominations in Canada,” and adopting the 
present negotiations as the most practicable step towards that end. We 
have noted the appeal of the Lambeth Conference to all Christian people, 
and record our appreciation of the sincerity and depth of Christian 
feeling therein expressed. We recognize that this appeal indicates a 
solemn realization of the responsibility resting upon all Christian com- 
munions to express the unity of the spirit in one body, as well as in 
righteousness in life. 

We respectfully record our experience that the most fruitful results 
of such negotiations have been found when the bodies concerned are 
untrammelled by pre-established formulas. We are of opinion that in 
intimate and sympathetic consideration the spirit common to all would 
find an expression more adequate than can be provided by the proposals 
of any one communion. We believe that it is the duty of all Christian 
bodies both to discover and to express this common spirit. We believe 
that our church would welcome such a development of Christian fellow- 
ship and intercourse between the Church of England and ourselves as 
would not delay the consummation of the union now pending, but would 
prepare the way for a more inclusive union." 


This decision does not diverge greatly from the finding 
of the joint committee of the three negotiating churches in 
1908, when they declared their willingness and eagerness to 
meet the Church of England on “free and equal terms.’” 

It is more than probable that no basis for union or reunion 
can be regarded as satisfactory, if reservations are made and 
positions laid down beforehand. But it is widely admitted 
that the action of the Church of England has made the general 
question more fluid, and, while it can hardly be advisable to 
interrupt the union movement, now so long under way, men 
of wisdom and wide charity have a superb opportunity to 
blaze the trail for a joint effort in the not-too-distant future to 
give shape to organized Christianity in Canada. 

Such a consummation would be in keeping with the recorded 
action of the negotiating churches. As early as September, 


Quoted from a newspaper report. 
2 Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Joint Committee on Church Union, p. 19. 
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1902, the General Conference of the Methodist Church in 
Canada had explicitly resolved that it would regard with 
great gratification a movement looking toward organic union 
of Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists “in no 
spirit of exclusiveness toward others not namea,’” and in 
December, 1908, as a Christmas gift to Christianity in Canada 
the joint committee, in one of its last acts, decided that it 
would have been glad ‘“‘to welcome to their conference repre- 
sentatives of other Christian communions, and, although 
this widening of the conference has not yet been found practi- 
cable, they hope that, in the event of a union of the negotiating 
churches, a still more comprehensive union may in the future 
be realized.” 

The way may not be, and is not, yet wide open; but it is 
not blocked. 


t Explanatory Statement. Toronto: Murray Printing Co. (1906), p. 6. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDY 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 
Chicago, Illinois 





In the textual study of the New Testament methods have been standardized and 
the results of critical investigation generally accepted. This is also true of linguistic 
study and literary criticism. 

In contrast to the literary interest in the New Testament as a collection of docu- 
ments there has just emerged a genuinely historical interest in first-century Christianity 
as a great social movement. As a result the Jewish background of primitive Chris- 
tianity has been carefully studied. 

But the Hellenistic environment is still waiting adequate investigation. Pre- 
liminary studies need to be made in the field of gentile religions. Early Christianity 
itself should be investigated from a social and genetic point of view. The varied, 
syncretistic life of the Graeco-Roman world provides a host of problems concerning 
the genesis and function of early Christianity for the New Testament student who 
is willing to do pioneer work. 

Typical of the whole problem complex are questions concerning the hope, the 
present experience, the agent, and the guaranties of salvation. The developments 
marked in first-century Christianity show how the new movement strove to meet the 
needs of Gentiles in the Graeco-Roman world. 


With the past achievements of New Testament scholar- 
ships we are not concerned. Our task is rather to canvass 
the leading characteristics of present day research and indicate 
where the largest possibilities for advance are to be found. It 
is an impressive fact that in certain important lines of investi- 
gation still in vogue, work has been standardized and results 
generally accepted. This is notably true in the case of textual, 
linguistic, and literary criticism. 


I. STANDARDIZED TYPES OF NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 

In textual criticism the broad foundations laid by Westcott 
and Hort and their predecessors remain firm, being altered in 
particulars but not in essentials. True the evidence of the 
Freer Codex in Washington needs to be called into court 
and comprehensively examined. Von Soden’s critical edition 
of the Greek New Testament, executed on such a magnificent 
scale, should be evaluated properly. New manuscript evi- 
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dence is eagerly awaited. But the real battle of scholarship 
in the textual criticism of the New Testament is over and 
won. No student would dream of pursuing his studies in 
this field without using a Westcott and Hort or some equally 
critical text. 

Similarly in the linguistic study of the New Testament 
critical scholarship has already made its case. It was not so 
long since that scholars were still in the dogmatic period 
of New Testament philology. Then the language of the New 
Testament was regarded as a peculiar variety of Greek, espe- 
cially designed to convey the message of the new Christian 
religion. Before the close of the last century, however, a great 
“Light from the Ancient East” broke on the scholarly world. 
It came from the rubbish heaps of Egypt where Flinders 
Petrie, Grenfell, and Hunt discovered great numbers of papyrus 
fragments both literary and non-literary, both public and 
private. Deissmann, in working over these materials, recog- 
nized the fact that the New Testament was written in precisely 
the vernacular of these documents. This discovery exploded 
once for all the theory of ‘Biblical Greek” as a peculiar 
language. Non-classical elements in the New Testament 
which scholars had long regarded as Semitisms or Hebraisms 
were found to be common coin in the Hellenistic Greek of the 
period. Because of the abundance of the new materials 
there remains a seemingly endless amount of work to be done 
in the field of language study. New Cremers and Thayers 
and Weiners are needed; but the way is cleared for this work. 
It is demonstrated that the language of the New Testament 
is the Koine Greek, the international language of the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

A third group of problems widely discussed in recent years 
have been literary in character; problems of genuineness, 
authorship, integrity, and literary structure. These questions 
have focused themselves in general around three centers, 
Pauline, Synoptic, and Johannine. By common consent the 
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Synoptic problem has been given primacy. Ever since 
Harnack’s work in reconstructing Q, the two-source theory 
may be said to have held the field. But it is a healthy sign 
of the vigor of present day New Testament scholarship that 
these results have been strongly attacked and a multiple source 
hypothesis erected in place of the more simple but less adequate 
theory. The tantalizing possibility of a discovery which may 
alter our whole Synoptic problem ever lurks in the agreements 
of Matthew and Luke against Mark, yet the possibility seems 
slight with the data and methods at hand. A new methodology 
for handling the whole problem must be developed. Since the 
Synoptic Gospels were themselves the product of the gentile 
mission it is but natural to expect the development of a new 
technique from a genuinely historical study of the needs and 
requirements of that mission. The problem demands an 
altogether more human and less documentary treatment than 
it has yet received. 

Some progress has also been made with the nexus of literary 
problems centering around the name of Paul. It is no longer 
thought necessary to defend the usage of the expression 
“Pauline letters.’’ Of course difficulties still exist throughout 
the Pauline field. Are Philippians and Second Corinthians 
aunit? What is the relation between Colossians and the so- 
called Ephesian epistle? Are there Pauline elements in the 
Pastorals ? Concerning such problems as these, however, two 
generalizations may be in place. They are not crucial ques- 
tions which demand settlement at the expense of more acute 
difficulties. Moreover, their solution depends to a marked 
degree on an increased knowledge of the situations which gave 
rise to these letters. The more a student knows about the 
environs of the Pauline mission and the problems faced by 
Christian propagandists in the post-Pauline period, the better 
will he be able to handle this complex of difficulties. 

In the Johannine field events have moved rapidly in recent 
years. Beginning with the traditional position that Gospel, 
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Epistles, and Apocalypse were all by the same author, and 
he the apostle John, scholarship has gone all the way to a 
denial of apostolic authorship for each and all and a repudiation 
of common authorship so far as Gospel and Apocalypse are 
concerned. In the case of the Apocalypse historical criticism 
has won its spurs by the singularly successful manner in which 
it has located the work in its Asian environment, collocated it 
in relation to other examples of apocalyptic literature and 
interpreted its words in the lurid light of the last decade of 
the first century. It is to be regretted, however, that similar 
methods have not been applied in the case of the Gospel. This 
remarkable book has not yet been studied in its native habitat 
except in a very cursory manner. What do we know about 
philosophical mysticism in the Graeco-Roman world at the turn 
of the first Christian centuries? Vastly more important than 
to know the name of the author or his method of literary 
composition is to know the deep religious experience out of 
which the Fourth Gospel grew. 

Although literary, linguistic, and textual problems remain, 
technique has become more or less standardized in these fields 
of research and achieved results have, in general, been accepted. 
The remaining problems are either not of strategic importance 
or else demand a new methodology. 


II. HISTORICAL INTEREST IN JEWISH ENVIRONMENT 


In sharp contrast to the literary and documentary study 
of Christian scripture a new type of interest has been emerging 
in recent years which we may characterize as historical. Today 
the New Testament student looks upon himself not merely 
as the interpreter of a literature, but as the historian of a 
social movement. For the historian all the literary remains 
of the period he is investigating are significant. Hence there 
has been among New Testament students of the immediate 
past, a marked enthusiasm for studying the Jewish literature 
of the inter-Testamental and early Christian periods. Today 
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it is generally recognized that a knowledge of these contem- 
porary Jewish documents and the life that produced them is 
essential to proper equipment for New Testament study. 

On the whole the area of late Judaism has been well worked. 
The important source materials are accessible both in critical 
editions and translations. Here the magnum opus of the last 
generation was R. H. Charles’ edition of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. This stupendous work makes available for 
English students the Jewish books which, after the canon, 
were most popular at the beginning of our era and were prob- 
ably most nearly representative of contemporary Jewish 
thought. Together with Philo and Josephus these writings 
successfully bridge the chasm between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

It is to Josephus that students have turned for a record 
of the political events amid which Christianity arose. They 
have found his voluminous works a mine of information not 
only concerning political history, but also concerning the social, 
intellectual, and religious life of the time as well. In the case 
of Josephus both textual and translational materials are 
adequate. 

Unfortunately this cannot be said of the extensive works 
of Philo, which record most clearly the ethical, philosophical, 
and religious influence of Hellenism on extra-Palestinian 
Judaism. It is to be regretted that Cohn and Wendland’s 
critical text of Philo is not matched by a modern English 
translation. Our standard translation of this most important 
Jewish writer is already over sixty years old. 

It is a safe generalization that these source materials have 
been well utilized for a reconstruction of contemporary Jewish 
thought and life. The history of the Jewish people during 
this period has been fully and authoritatively set forth by 
Schiirer in a monumental work. Also briefer, but valuable 


manuals, notably those of Holtzmann and Bousset, supple- 
ment Schirer in important ways. 
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The apocalyptic background of late Judaism has been 
investigated with extraordinary care. At this point the appli- 
cation of Jewish materials to the study of early Christianity has 
been unusually complete. As a result Christianity is shown 
to be the flowering of Jewish apocalypticism. What is needed 
in this whole area is a utilization of all available information 
concerning late Judaism, equally thoroughgoing with the use 
that has been made of Jewish Apocalyptic. This is not merely 
a Palestinian problem, but one that concerns Hellenistic 
Judaism as well. For example, the importance of Philo’s 
writings for an interpretation of that other Jew of the Diaspora, 
Paul the Tarsian, has scarcely yet been estimated. 

The one place in the Jewish field where there is most likeli- 
hood of progress in the immediate future lies in the area of 
Rabbinic studies. It is a fact that one of the most promising 
and most neglected source books for this period is the Mishna, 
though it dates roughly from 200 A.D. Obviously the 
difficulty is to differentiate between the materials that are 
early and those that are late. But Jewish scholars particularly 
are alive to the problem. They are concerned not merely to 
make the rabbinic sources available but also to evaluate their 
contents; for there are many Jewish scholars who maintain 
that the best sources for a knowledge of Judaism even in New 
Testament times are to be found in the earlier portions of the 
Talmud. The thorough investigation and evaluation of the 
rabbinic tradition is, therefore, the capital problem of the 
present in the field of contemporary Judaism. 

Besides the critical rabbinic question there are many 
minor problems such as the relative significance of Palestinian 
and non-Palestinian Judaism for the study of the developing 
Christian movement; the reaction of Hellenistic Judaism on 
the religion of the homeland; the syncretistic character of late 
Judaism, Palestinian as well as extra-Palestinian. Such prob- 
lems as these, however, call into view another set of environ- 
mental influences, those emanating from the gentile world. 
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Indeed the very reasons which impelled students to investigate 


the Jewish environment of early Christianity lead inevitably 
to research in the gentile background as well. 


Il, A NEW FIELD OF RESEARCH 


THE GENTILE ENVIRONMENT 


The insufficiencies already noted in the lines of study most 
pursued during the past generation all point in one direction, 
toward the gentile environment of early Christianity. For 
the most part mooted questions lead directly toward this field. 
Apparently long-expected solutions are waiting just around 
the corner in the milieu of the first-century Graeco-Roman 
world. 

The study of this gentile background needs no apologia. 
Rather the New Testament itself forces it upon our attention. 
The very language in which the books of the New Testament 
were written tells of the life of the times in every sentence; 
it speaks the language of the common people in the Graeco- 
Roman world. This much the discoveries of Grenfell and 
Hunt and the researches of Deissmann have proved to us. 
Moreover these very human documents were produced in a 
gentile environment and for purposes of gentile propaganda. 
Thus the studies in introduction during the past generation 
have located them. The fact that the Christian scripture was 
written in Koine Greek and for a gentile public compels the 
consideration of Christianity’s Hellenistic environment. 

It is true that something has already been done in these 
rich gentile fields. Historians have given us in broad outline 
and in detail a view of the political, economic, and socia) Jife 
of the times. Thanks to the untiring labors of Greek and 
Latin scholars the classical background is filled in with minute- 
ness. This is especially true in the field of classical philos- 
ophy and literature. Unfortunately, however, these abundant 
materials are not largely useful for the study of the developing 
Christian religion. In the popular thought of the first-century 
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world Homer and Hesiod were far away in the dim past, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were al) but forgotten, while Plato- 
nism and Aristotelianism were matters for the schools. For 
a knowledge of the popular philosophies of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism New Testament students are indebted to their co- 
laborers in the philosophy department. Other types of 
popular Hellenistic philosophy are largely ignored, and in the 
field of the popular religions the ground has been barely broken. 
The religious significance of emperor worship has perhaps 
received most adequate treatment. But the really important 
factors, the popular mystery cults of the day, have been 
inadequately considered. General works on this subject are 
few; hence the publications of Toutain and Loisy become 
greatly enhanced in value. Farnell and Jane Harrison have 
made the Greek religions of redemption more familiar than 
the oriental mysteries. Here and there isolated cults have 
been singled out for extended treatment as in the case of 
Cumont’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Mithras.”’ 

Christianity’s relation to the mysteries has generally 
received a much abbreviated treatment. Certain German 
scholars of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule have given serious 
consideration to the problems involved and in circumscribed 
areas of research have demonstrated how the religious experi- 
ences of Gentiles may be used to make the New Testament 
live again. English and American scholars, on the other hand, 
have generally been inclined to dismiss as inconsiderable the 
possibility of gentile influences; though in fairness such signifi- 
cant titles as The Evolution of Early Christianity by Case, 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul by Lake, and Professor 
Morgan’s refreshing treatment of the Religion and Theology of 
Paul should be noted as specific exceptions to this statement. 
By far the majority of English scholars, however, have ranged 
themselves on the side of Kennedy and are willing to admit 


only the most forma! interrelations. 
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Thus a wide and varied field of investigation lies open 
before scholarship in the study of the gentile background to 
early Christianity. To state the matter in comprehensive 
terms, there is demand for a great work which shall do for the 
Hellenistic environment wht Schiirer and Bousset have done 
for late Judaism. Such a compendium would, of course, 
be as diversified in character as the wide variety of interests 
represented in the syncretistic life of the Graeco-Roman 
world. With materials easily available this work would be 
wel) nigh unmanageable; and with the studied neglect of the 
Hellenistic field by students in other departments such a work 
is impossible for the present. 

As a necessary preliminary much spade work is required. 
To cite a typical instance of neglected investigation which 
demands immediate attention; the whole important area of 
Hellenistic mysticism, so necessary for an understanding of 
Pauline and Johannine Christianity, has fallen between the 
students of philosophy and the students of religion and been 
ignored by both. We know little of Orphism and less of 
neo-Pythagoreanism. Concerning pre-Christian Gnosticism 
and the beginnings of neo-Platonism there are scanty materials 
available. Yet it is a fact that these very systems, together 
with oriental astrology and speculation were influential factors 
in the thought life of the Graeco-Roman world. Like Stoicism 
and Epicureanism they functioned as religions in the lives of 
many. Unlike these more respected philosophies, however, 
they represent the reaction toward supernaturalism which 
characterized the revival of religion at the beginning of the 
Christian era and of which Christianity itself was an expression. 
To investigate the philosophical mysticism of the gentile 
world is an alluring task with not superabundant source 
materials. 

More important still there are special studies needed in the 


sphere of Hellenistic religions. It is the popular syncretistic 
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religions of the age that concern us here, particularly these 
of oriental origin. Our information relative to the cults 
emanating from Syria and Cilicia is scanty and chaotic, although 
a knowledge of them is of the utmost importance for an under- 
standing of Paul and his mission. Of the religions which 
flourished on the Phoenician coast, and in Babylonia and 
the Phrygian highlands there is also a great lack of informa- 
tion. Even Persian Mithraism and the Egyptian cult of Isis 
are none too familiar to modern students. Also there are 
special topics such as the relation of religion and morality 
in the gentile world, the function of prayer, the operations of 
revelation, religious healing, magic and exorcism and kindred 
subjects. Each of these furnishes an opportunity for pioneer 
work in research. 

Moreover, much work that has already been done is not 
adequate for historical purposes. Mystery religions, which 
have been accorded notably generous treatment, have not 
been investigated in accordance with modern historical method- 
ology. Such a significant production as M. Cumont’s book 
on Mithraism is primarily a descriptive work on the basis of 
literary and archaeological remains. It tells the what but not 
the why. It ignores the simple fact that back of the literary 
remains or the cult monument is the group life that produced 
the monument—the throbbing religious experiences of real 
men in reaction to their particular environment. A religion 
always exists before it comes to literary expression or erects 
its monuments. It is this life back of the documents that 
interests the modern historian, the social process involved, not 
the statistics. 

For the student of religion, then, the final factor is not the 
document, but the social movement which gave rise to the 
document. Now the group life of any period is at best a very 
complex atfiair and to be understood it must be viewed as a 
part of an on-going social process, receiving its constituent 
elements from the past and making its contribution to the 
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future. When any religion is thus viewed as a part of con- 
tinuous process a specific knowledge of the causal nexus pro- 
ducing the phenomena in question becomes a factor of supreme 
importance. Indeed it is one of the canons of the modern 
historical science that no item can be understood without a 
knowledge of its genetic relationships. Accordingly in study- 
ing the mystery cults, the student should minutely investigate 
the life of the times in order to isolate the influences which 
gave shape to these religions. The vital interests dominant 
at that time, the means at hand for the satisfaction of those 
interests, the physical stimuli of habitat and climate, the 
course of political events, the economic interests involved, 
and a host of other social motivations should be considered 
among the contributory factors. 

To collect and order all these items would seem an impos- 
sible task for one man; but assistance is available from co- 
workers in other departments. The anthropologist is pre- 
pared to disclose the unscientific presuppositions of the primi- 
tive type of mind. The sociologist is ready to analyze the 
social interests and motivations represented; while the psy- 
chologist is alert to examine the mental phenomena involved 
and show what desires are gratified. In the case of the 
mysteries where extraordinary religious experiences were much 
in evidence the services of the psychologist become particularly 
valuable. Indeed the student of religion should scorn no 
aid that will better enable him to understand the genesis and 
the functional significance of these religious movements. A 
mere description on the basis of literary remains is insufficient. 
To be understood these movements require the application 
of the scientific methods employed in the field of general history. 

Not only are the Hellenistic religions of redemption waiting 
to be investigated from a social and genetic point of view but 
Christianity itself stands in need of such examination. It is 
only within the last half-century that scholars have learned to 
think of Christianity in terms of vital religious experience 
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instead of static quantities of doctrine, ritua), or practice. 


By their very fixity of form documents tend to encourage 
the latter view. Hence it is not strange that New Testament 
scholars have been peculiarly susceptible to a static concep- 
tion of their own religion. Today, however, when the notion 
of pr ogressive development in human experience has become 
axiomatic it is impossible to escape the conviction that the 
Christian religion itself ig developmental in character and that 


the writers of the New Testament were real men who lived 


in vital contact with their environment. 

This extension of the developmental conception of history 
to the fleld of religious experience calls into view the social 
processes which gave rise to the New Testament documents. 
It focuses the attention not on the Christian scriptures but on 
the men and women who constituted the personnel of the 
Christian movement. Back of the records of the apostolic 
age stand Jesus and his apostles and the rank and file of the 
Christian communities, real men living in constant, intimate, 
and vital contact with the social order of their day. Out of 
their personal reactions to their social environment they 
developed their religion. Accordingly an adequate investiga- 
tion of the phenomena presented by primitive Christianity 
demands that the student penetrate back of the New Testa- 
ment documents to the religious living of individuals and 
communities which gave rise to that literature. 

The appreciation of the social and developmental char- 
acter of Christianity, however, makes certain very large 
demands on the New Testament student. It requires that he 
give the most minute attention to the environment of primitive 
Christianity in order to understand the dominant social forces 
which fashioned the new movement. Roughly speaking 
primitive Christianity was composed of two factors: the 
Jewish heritage plus the gentile environment. The political 
and social background of early Christianity was Hellenistic 
from the first. This was the case even in Palestine where 
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politica) and socia) developments were strongly influenced 


by foreign forces. Of more immediate concern are the reli- 


gious influences which played upon the youthful movement; 
for Christianity grew up in a very religious world. A great 
revival was the order of the day. In the gentile field the 
new religion had to compete with vigorous and popular cults. 
Christian missionaries came into intimate contact with these 
groups. To be understood in their propaganda they had to 


use the religious vocabulary and thought forms of the Hellen- 


istic world. 
Just as soon as the first gentile convert was obtained, and 


that was early, the gentile environment itself became a heritage. 
By the middle of the first century the converts to Christianity 
were, in large numbers, proselytes from Paganism. Those 
who had been adherents of other faiths brought with them a 


fresh accession of religious experience. The interests and 
desires which had made them “‘God-fearers”’ or initiates now 


prompted their adherence to the Christian movement. The 
satisfactions which they had previously sought in popular 
philosophy and syncretistic cult they now sought in the 
Christian religion. To meet these practical demands the 
Christian movement experienced distinct modification as the 
records of the apostolic age amply attest. In this way a new 
gentile heritage, moral, intellectual, and religious became 
a vital part of Christianity. Hence the importance of study- 
ing the youthful Christian movement in relation to the total 
background of Hellenistic life in all its varied aspects—social, 
economic, and political—as well as specifically religious. 


IV. TYPICAL PROBLEMS IN THE GENTILE FIELD 


When the New Testament is thus studied from a social 
and genetic point of view a host of important problems make 
their appearance and clamor for solution. These difficulties 
are so numerous and varied that only three or four typical 
instances may be cited more or less at random. 
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One such question concerns the kind of hope which the 
Christian movement offered to the earnest seekers for salva- 
tion in the first-century world. Primitive Christianity began 
its career as a reformed Jewish Messianism. The apocalyp- 
ticism of the Jerusalem group did not make allowance for 
personal immortality. Only those among the Jews who 
accepted Jesus as the apocalyptic Messiah would be eligible 
for the Kingdom of God. This kingdom was soon to come 
here on earth and would be populated by those who were still 
alive. The primitive Christian hope, then, was clearly a 
national affair, though it was very limited in its scope. 

In sharp contrast to this very narrow conception of a 
messianic kingdom here on earth, the contemporary gentile 
cults offered to their initiates the hope of a blessed immor- 
tality in the future. This hope was as markedly individualis- 
tic in character as the Jewish and primitive Christian ideas 
were nationalistic. The individual man, whatever his race, 
might look forward with confidence to a happy future when 
once he was initiated into the cult. Immediately after death 
this blessed state would be realized. 

In the New Testament we find Christian ideas on this 
subject in process of transformation. Paul carried over the 
Jewish apocalypticism but clearly modified it. He assured the 
Thessalonians that the dead would be raised to enjoy the King- 
dom and he had much to say to the Corinthians concerning the 
resurrection body. Moreover he offered the hope of a salva- 
tion, not on the nationalistic basis of membership in the 
Jewish race but on the individualistic basis of membership 
in the Christian cult. This was the whole point of the Jerusa- 
lem crisis, and the Galatian controversy. In the Gospel of 
John we have a further development where the blessed dead 
are given place in heaven immediately after death. Thus the 
Christian movement made the transition from narrow national- 
istic hope of a Kingdom of God on earth to the potentially 
universal hope of a blessed immortality in heaven. When 
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did this transition begin, and whence came the stimuli which 
brought it about? The obvious inference is that they came 
from the gentile environment. 

A second and similar group of questions are suggested 
by the consideration of salvation as a matter of present experi- 
ence. Although the Jewish Christians of the primitive com- 
munity were living with their thoughts concentrated on the 
future in daily expectation of the return of Jesus, yet they 
were conscious of a vivid present experience of salvation. 
They lived an ecstatic life and their special spiritual endow- 
ments they regarded as the mark of divine favor. In anticipa- 
tion of the appearance of the Messiah they interpreted their 
charismata as premonitory signs of the coming of the new age 
and a preparation for its advent. 

The experience of gentile religionists was not less vivid. 
In the more orgiastic cults the frenzied worshipers felt them- 
selves possessed by the God. Inspired by the wine of the 
deity they became literally enthusiastic (entheos “full of God’’). 
In the more refined of the mystery religions the initiates 
experienced an emotional exultation as they watched the 
unfolding of the mystery drama. However it might be induced 
the psychological uplift which resulted from participation in 
the rites of initiation was interpreted as the beginning of a 
new divine life. The initiate was renatus in aeternum. He 
had become “God from man.” The gentile world of the first 
century was rich in mystical experiences of this type. They 
ranged all the way from the crass physical emotionalism of the 
Dionysian cult or the Cybele-Attis mysteries to the highly 
attenuated mental emotion of Hermetism. 

Now it is a striking fact that the Pauline letters record a 
wealth of mystical religious experience. Paul himself was 
subject to ecstacies which he interpreted in mystical ter- 
minology. He wrote of the inception of the Christian life as 
acomplete re-creation. This experience, he told the Galatians, 
was the only thing that mattered. The man who had passed 
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through such a transformation was no longer the material man 
but a spiritua] man; for he had dwelling within him the spirit 
of God himself, or what for Paul was equivalent, the spirit of 
Christ. Paul’s conception of the Christian life was most 
comprehensively summarized in the simple formula “To be in 
Christ”’,; yet in this brief expression Paul contemplated a 
most intimate and realistic union between the spiritual Christ 
and the believer. This was the main element in Paul’s 
thought of salvation as a present process. On the realistic 
basis furnished by his idea of the indwelling spirit he built 
up his splendid ethical system; for the fruits of the spirit 
were but the outward expression of the inner life. Here then 
we have one of the earliest Christian missionaries presenting 
the new religion as a matter of vital union with the living 
Lord of the community. This was at the middle of the 
first century. At the end of that century we find this Christ 
mysticism much intensified in the Johannine type of religious 
experience, where salvation is viewed as the present sharing 
of a divine life mediated to men by the Son. 

The impressive factors in the situation are as follows: 
On the one hand the Jewish heritage of Christianity was essen- 
tially unmystical. On the other, the gentile environment of 
Christianity shows the heights and the depths of religious 
mysticism. This is the antithesis. The Hegelian synthesis 
follows quite logically. Both Pauline and Johannine Chris- 
tianity were essentially mystical in character. How are we 
to account for the strain of mysticism which appeared in first- 
century Christianity if not on the basis of Hellenistic influences ? 

The transformation of the early Christian idea of the agent 
of salvation presents a third problem complex. For the 
Jerusalem community Jesus was the apocalyptic Messiah 
who had been inducted into his heavenly office by resurrection 
from the dead and was shortly to come on clouds of glory to 
usher in the Kingdom of God on earth. Their prayer was 
Maranatha, “Our Lord, Come!” In the thought of the 
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primitive Christian community Jesus was the realization of 
the Jewish ideal of the Messiah. 

The saviors of the Gentiles were very different beings. 
Normally they were gods or heroes who had vicariously 
suffered death and then had risen again. By their triumph 
over death they guaranteed salvation to their devotees. Such 
a god was Dionysus, the nature-deity of the Thracians, whose 
death and resurrection were memoralized in the passion dramas 
of Greece. Adonis was another redeemer-god, and his death, 
resurrection, and ascension were regularly celebrated each 
year at Byblos in Syria. Osiris too had suffered a violent 
death and later had been restored to life; and his experiences 
were an earnest of the bliss which awaited the virtuous on 
the Plains of Aalu. These deities were not only dying and 
rising saviors, but they were the living and present lords of 
worshiping communities, the cult brotherhoods which were 
scattered all over the Hellenistic world. Such religious groups 
belonged to their lord. They were under his protection; and 
even here on earth they enjoyed a foretaste of the blessed 
life of the future. 

According to the New Testament the primitive Christian 
conception of Jesus’ Messiahship underwent notable change 
in the gentile world. In the earliest gospel records, represented 
by the Q or Jogia materials, the death and resurrection of Jesus 
are not mentioned. Mark, on the other hand, devotes half his 
Gospel to the.narration of these events. Paul, in his preaching, 
“placarded” the sufferings and death of Jesus before the 
imagination of his gentile audiences in as vivid a manner 
as the initiation ritual portrayed the passion of the Savior-God. 
He assured the Corinthians that even as Jesus had risen from 
the dead, those who were united with Christ would share 
in the resurrection. The spiritual Christ was also the living 
Lord of the community and the very essence of the Christian 
life was to live in the most vital and intimate union with 
Christ. In the Fourth Gospel the Messiah concept is further 
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transformed. Here Jesus is the pre-existent heavenly Logos, 
the giver of life and the mediator of knowledge. Whence 
came all these strange ideas so foreign to the Jewish thought 
of a Messiah? The clear parallels at hand in the gentile world 
suggest the answer to this question. 

The rites of the early Christians present a fourth series of 
interesting questions. Even the Jerusalem group had initia- 
tory rites. But their baptism was like that of John. It 
signified reconsecration rather than regeneration. Their Lord’s 
Supper was at once a memorial and an anticipation. It 
recalled the last supper of Jesus with his disciples and it looked 
forward to the great banquet in the messianic kingdom. 
For hundreds of years the gentile world had also been 
familiar with initiation ceremonies. They consisted mainly of 
ablutions. These rites were believed to purify the candi- 
dates who died to their old life and arose to a new. The 
sacred meal also figured prominently in the gentile cults. 
At the table of his lord the devotee partook of food which 
engendered and nourished in him the divine life. Sacramental 
communion with the god by means of eating and drinking was 
a characteristic feature of the mysteries. The meal might 
be orgiastic as in the Dionysian cult, or well-ordered as in 
Mithraism. 

Paul’s letters are the record of a reinterpretation of the 
primitive Christian rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
He leaves out of view entirely the early messianic significance 
of these ceremonies. For him baptism is significant because it 
marks the consummation of the believer’s union with his Lord. 
It unites all men, Jews and Gentiles, into the mystical body 
of Christ. In baptism men die with Christ and arise again in 
newness of life. Thus baptism becomes a realistic guaranty 
of the desired union with the risen Lord. 

In a similar vein Paul interpreted the Lord’s Supper to the 
Corinthian Christians as a communion of the body and blood 
of Christ. Not only was the Lord’s Supper commemorative 
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in Paul’s thought but it operated to strengthen and nourish 
the spiritual life of the believer. Whenever he spoke of these 
rites Paul always emphasized their importance and signifi- 
cance. In giving them a sacramentarian turn he satisfied the 
demands of the Gentiles for realistic guaranties of salvation. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel insisted upon the rites 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper even more vigorously than 
Paul did. Unless a man was born of water and spirit he could 
not be saved. Unless he eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of Man he could not have eternal life. Even with the 
intellectualized Johannine conception of salvation these sacra- 
mental instruments were insisted upon as indispensable. Thus 
the New Testament documents testify to a sacramentarian 
tendency within first-century Christianity which was integrated 
with the items of mystical experience already noted. 

The parallels for this collocation of sacramental rites and 
mystical experiences are to be found in Hellenistic religions 
of redemption. It is difficult to avoid the inference that the 
two sets of phenomena were closely related. Since the gen- 
tile religions were on the field first we must look for the genesis 
of these tendencies in Christianity’s Hellenistic environment. 
The psychological process whereby the Christian movement 
became heir to this gentile heritage is worthy of investigation 
by a master mind. 

A large variety of similar problems, all of them of the 
utmost importance for an understanding of the beginnings of 
Christianity, might be suggested. The four just mentioned, 
however, which concern the hope, the experience, the agent, 
and the guaranties of salvation are typical of the whole 
problem complex. Taken together they present in one view 
this striking situation. On the one hand, we have an envi- 
ronment in which popular religions guaranteed the hope of 
a blessed immortality and the mystical experience of union 
with a dying and rising Savior-God by means of initiatory 
rites which featured ablutions and sacred meals. On the other 
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hand, there is a youthful and developing Christianity which 
offered salvation to the Gentiles as a future hope and a vivid 
present experience of union with Christ guaranteed by baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The parallels are too impressive 
to be ignored. They show that Christianity, like the gentile 
religions, was sensitive and responsive to the vital needs of the 
day in the Graeco-Roman world. But what, fundamentally, 
were the social forces which caused these striking develop- 
ments? When did they become operative on Christianity ? 
How did they make themselves felt? To what extent did 
the new religion satisfy the demands put upon it? What 
precisely were the interrelations of similar phenomena in 
Christian and pagan religions? These are problems which 
require the most discriminating investigation. 

Of course, this is not the only type of New Testament study 
that is needed at the present time. Advances must be made 
all along the line. But the critical problems of the present 
lie in the Hellenistic environment of early Christianity. Here 
the questions are of strategic importance just because the 
field is comparatively unworked and offers uncalculated 
possibilities for fresh discovery. It is the open door before 
New Testament scholarship today. Beyond are the unoccu- 
pied areas which lure the pioneering spirit. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MYSTIC’S 
EXPERIENCE 





A. EUSTACE HAYDON 
University of Chicago 





The mystic experience is found in all races and religions. It claims attention as 
a non-rational, yet real, experience. 

It may be defined as an immediate awareness of the nature of reality. The 
mystic feels a joyous certainty of the truth of his Teligious ideas. 

The significance of the experience is not in its psycho-physical phenomena. 
The Orient knew long ago how to induce the experience by normal means. 

Nor is its significance in its revelation of truth for no new truth is attained in 
the experience. 

Its significance is that it gives emotional value to any world-view whatsoever and 
makes the individual unshakably certain of his worth and security in the system. 
Examples from monistic, theistic, and non-theistic mystics. 

Each new world-view must develop its own mystics for mysticism tends to be a 
conservative force. 


The mystic experience is known wherever baffled human- 
ity has sought the meaning of the eternal mystery of life. 
It is a racial phenomenon and challenges attention as 
to its value, as an experience, without confusion with the 
specific theological or philosophical implications attached to 
it by the mystics themselves. With the development of 
psychological science, the reaction from other-worldliness and 
the steady effort to organize our understanding of the world 
of experience in scientific concepts, mysticism has fallen 
into neglect as a non-rational experience. But it is just as a 
non-rational, yet real, experience that it deserves considera- 
tion. Creative intelligence is really a late arrival in the cosmic 
drama. We have learned to appreciate how little intelligence 
has functioned in the long tragic ages of human history, to 
see the progress of the race as a blundering exfoliating of the 
will to live, to interpret the individual, human organism and 
the social complex of ideas, customs, and traditions, which 
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molds him, as alike the products of vast ages of suffering and 
striving, and to recognize the submerged realm of the 
unconscious as a potent factor in the shaping of life. We 
could afford to be more hospitable to the mystic experience. 
It is true that mysticism carries with it a vigorous support of 
its associated world-view. That is part of its significance. 
But mysticism is not a world-view. It is an experience and, 
as an experience, it has the same quality quite irrespective of 
its attendant religious ideas. The student of religious philoso- 
phies, wandering in the bypaths of the centuries, may be for- 
given for renouncing the findings of the mystics so far as their 
interpretation of reality is concerned, for he sees that the 
religious philosophers themselves have only rationalized into 
cosmic proportions the ideas of historical religions achieved, 
not by reason, in the dimly lighted past. The mystic is not 
to be blamed if he fails to reach higher intellectual heights 
than those who claim to be intellectual, which is not his claim. 
His is an experience, which gives him a sense of peace, a quiet, 
glad at-homeness in the universe. He is no longer an alien, 
for in a moment of insight, he has seen the warm sunlight of 
familiarity light up the face of the Ineffable Mystery. 

The experience may be defined in the broadest way as an 
immediate awareness of the nature of reality. It has the 
qualities of joy, peace, and security. In rare moments, when 
the play of the senses is subdued and conscious thought is 
stilled, the mystic experiences an immense extension of being, 
feels himself naturally, inevitably involved in a vaster exist- 
ence, which is one with his own. He acquires an unshakable 
conviction that he has come face to face with the true nature 
of reality and carries the ‘“‘sense of presence,” ‘‘cosmic con- 
sciousness,” or the feeling of ““‘more” as an emotional glow 
into the daily routine of living. The mystic is sure that no 
words can describe his experience, yet a mystic’s description 
is the best means of defining the nature of his vision. An 
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example, which is fairly typical, may be taken from a theo- 
sophical work.’ 


There are moments, supreme and rare moments, that come to the 
life of the pure and spiritual . . . . when the senses are tranquil, 
quiet and insensitive, when the mind is serene, calm and unchan- 
ging; when fixed in meditation the whole being is steady and nothing 


that is without may avail to disturb; when love has permeated every 
fibre, when devotion has illuminated, so that the whole is translucent; 


there is a silence and in the silence there is a sudden change; no words 
may tell it, no syllables may utter it, but the change is there. All 


limitations have fallen away. Every limit of every kind has vanished: 
as stars seen in boundless space, the self is in limitless life and knows 


no limit and realizes no bound: light in wisdom, consciousness of perfect 
light that knows no shadow and therefore knows not itself as light; 
when the thinker has become the knower: when all reason has vanished 
and wisdom has taken its place. Who shall say what it is save that it 
is bliss? Who shall try to utter that which is unutterable in mortal 
speech—but it is true and it exists. 


This shows all the marks of the experience—ineffability, 
transiency, quiescence, the sense of immediate contact with 
reality, bliss, and complete assurance of truth. 

Here, then, is an experience which challenges question on 
two points. Does it transcend explanation in terms of psy- 
chological science? Does it yield truth as to the nature of 
reality ? 

On the first point the answer is swift and confident. 
Modern psychology finds nothing mysterious in the phenom- 
ena of the experience. All the phases, from the milder sense 
of presence to the ecstatic trance, fit somewhere into the 
formulas of psychological science. The actual psycho-physical 
mechanism of the experience is sufficiently accounted for by 
the activity of the fringe of consciousness or the subconscious, 
by auto-suggestion or hypnosis, by sex-repression, by the effects 
of drugs, dancing, or anaesthesia, by unification of discordant 


* The Self and Its Sheaths, p. 71, quoted by C. R. Jain. 
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elements of consciousness, or by the many phenomena of dis- 
sociation of personality. That modern science should explain 
the psychical conditions under which the ineffable vision comes 
does not disturb the mystic. A thousand years ago the Orient 
had worked our the normal method of producing the experience. 
It included strict control of the senses, repression of disturbing 
elements of thought, concentration of vision to induce hypnosis 
and meditation on a single thought. That the experience has 
a natural explanation may be taken for granted, but what of 
the truth immediately realized in the experience? That, for 
the mystic, is the important thing. 

On this point Professor Pratt says: 

But I think we may say at least this much: that while the psychol- 
ogy of religion must have a free hand, and while it is hopeless to look to 
it for a proof of anything transcendent, nothing that it can say should 
prevent the religious man, who wishes to be perfectly loyal to logic and 
loyal to truth, from seeing in his own spiritual experiences the genuine 
influence of a living God.* 


No genuine mystic ever needed such encouragement. It is 
the nature of the mystic experience to give an unshakable 
assurance of the truth realized in the vision. If he is a believer 
in God he will be convinced that God is and will be confirmed 
in his belief in him with a certainty that reason never could 
give. But here enters a difficulty. There are non-theists who 
are also mystics, and in their times of immediate awareness of 
reality they do not find God but a clear realization of the truth 
of their own already accepted world-view. So we find the 
answer to our second question. It has already been excellently 
stated by Professor Coe” and others. The mystic experience 
gives no new truth. The mystic comes from his intuitive con- 
tact with reality with just that truth which he took with him, 
namely, what he had accepted as true as a result of his training 
or of his social heritage. It is neither in its miraculous nature 


t The Religious Consciousness, p. 458. 
2‘ The Sources of the Mystic Revelation,” Hibbert Journal, Vol. VI. 
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nor in its worth as a revelation of truth that the mystic experi- 
ence has significance and value. In the Orient this was known 
long ago. 

The central significance of the mystic experience is that 
it adds an emotional driving power, a glow of worth and 
enthusiasm to whatever religious interpretation of the world 
the mystic may adopt. A touch of mysticism, and the most 
coldly rational view of reality takes on life and interest. The 
confident assurance of being intimately united with the deepest 
reality gives a dignity and beauty to living and a wonderful 
spiritual exaltation which lights up the dreary, daily, common- 
place facts of existence. While the mystic experience adds this 
reinforcement to any world-view its peculiar, psychic quality 
of unification, vastness, and infinity lends itself best to monistic 
interpretations. But since the self is always central, even 
impersonal or naturalistic monisms take on the feeling of 
personality. Tagore has pointed out that, while for the 
thinker ultimate reality is impersonal, for the religious wor- 
shiper it must always be experienced as personal. The theist 
will find the personal God in his mysticism. Although a 
religion may demand a personal God, the experience itself 
is one of unity, infinity, and eternity, with the result that 
in such writers as Ramanuja, Kabir, Tauler, and the Sufi 
poets there is a strange blend of the two types of expression. 
St. Teresa was even assured, in a moment of union, of the 
truth of the Trinitarian dogma. The more philosophical 
Vedantist finds only the impersonal Absolute and a con- 
firmation of his mdyd doctine of the phenomenal world. 
In the bhakti types of Hinduism the predominant note is that 
of ecstatic union with a loving, personal God. But in all 
theisms the impersonal and personal are inextricably com- 
bined in the descriptions of the mystics. Kabir sings: 


“When I am parted from my Beloved, my heart is full of misery: I 
have no comfort in the day. I have no sleep in the night. To 


whom shall I tell my sorrow ? 
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The night is dark; the hours slip by. Because my Lord is absent, [ 
start up and tremble with fear. 

Kabir says: ‘Listen, my friend! There is no other satisfaction, save 
in the encounter with the Beloved.” 


But he also says: 


“The river and its waves are one surf: where is the difference between 


the river and its waves? 
‘““When the wave rises, it is the water; when it falls, it is the same 


water again. Tell me, Sir, where is the distinction ? 
‘‘Because it has been named as wave shal) it no longer be considered as 


water ? 
“Within the Supreme Brahma, the worlds are being told as beads: 


“Look upon that rosary with eyes of wisdom.” 

Both the persona) and the impersonal] forms of expression 
fail to reach the full meaning. ‘“‘Kabir says: It cannot be 
told by the words of the mouth. I[t cannot be written on 
paper. It is like a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing— 
how shall it be explained ?” 

It is only necessary to seek out the mystics of the various 
lands and religions to be convinced that any interpretation 
of reality may find support in this experience. Ramakrishna 
was able to achieve the mystic experience equally well in rela- 
tion to Kali, Krishna, Allah, and Christ, and so, to conclude 
that all religions are one and all are true. The experience is 
one and all mystics talk the same language. 

The idealists of China who thought of reality as a monistic 
Tao unfolding in the phenomenal world-order may be repre- 
sented by Chuang-tse.? Every mystic will understand him. 
“Tn tranquillity, in stillness, in the unconditioned, in inaction 
we find the levels of the universe, the very constitution of 
Tao.” “Take no heed of time, nor of right or wrong. But 
passing into the realm of the Infinite, take your final rest 
therein” and so ‘‘ we are embraced in the obliterating unity of 
God.” 


1 One Hundred Poems of Kabir, LII, XIV, LXXVI. 
2 Chuang-tsu, Mystic, Moralist and Social Reformer, pp. 191, 31, Giles translation. 
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Turn now to another type of world-view. India has had 
several non-theistic religions, and mystics in all of them Here 
the center shifts from a Supreme Soul to the individual self as 
the ultimately real. The Sankhya philosopher teaches that 
souls are eternal and only by nescience are deluded into adopt- 
ing as their own the experiences of the psycho-physical state 
of existence. In the mystic revelation the soul is convinced of 
its eternal isolation, breaks the bondage and escapes the 
tyranny of the world. Life is endurable with this insight. 
The Jains have always repudiated the idea of a supreme God 
as well as the monistic view of reality. Because mysticism 
has been associated in their thought with this dreamy monism 
they dislike being called mystics. They insist that a man must 
arrive at a clear understanding of the nature of reality by 


reason and then follow the mystic way to find the confirma- 
tion of the truth. “‘The real yoga for man is to know and 


realize his own divine nature and to establish himself in the 


beatific state of blessedness and bliss by subduing and mortify- 
ing the little, self-deluded, bodily self.” The goal of yoga is 


“to establish the soul in the state of Sat-Chit-Ananda-ship.’’* 


As ignorance of the godly nature of the soul has been the cause of 
trouble in the past the change of belief in the right direction now must 
bring about the state of at-one-ment with the selt. All the yoga that 
need be performed by the jndmz therefore consists in the unshakable 
conviction of the truth of the Atman, i.e., the soul, being the Paramatman, 
that is God. Feel this and you are free. 

The yogi loves only the thrill of delight characteristic of wholeness 
and perfection. In the conscious enjoyment of real joy he finds it 
difficult to keep back the words ‘happy, happy. I am happy,” which 
constantly rise to his lips. No royalty under the sun can lay claim to 
any such experience. The world reads, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven”’ but it is the yogi who realizes and 
enjoys it. Men only vaguely talk of God but the yogi knows himself 
to be the enjoyer of the divine status and feels his own heart beating in 
harmony with the “divine heart.” This is the very last stage of progress. 
When the aspirant gets established in this state he is said to have attained 


t Jagadisha Chandra Chatterji, The Hindu Realism, pp. 150, 151. 
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to samadhi (i.e., the ecstatic trance). He has touched the summit of 
attainment and like a conqueror stands triumphant, his mind like a 
calm and boundless ocean spreading out in shoreless space holding the 
powers of life and death in his hand.* 


The Hindu school of the Nyaya-Vaisheshika is also non- 
theist and just as self-conscious in their use of the mystic 
experience. Yoga, they maintain, is not philosophy, but the 
means by which man may achieve “a direct knowledge or 
realization of what he has already learned by reasoning.” So 

He may realize all the facts and principles pertaining to the tran- 
scendental i.e., the supersensible and may finally realize himself, that is to 
say, the Atman, as separate from and independent of, everything else. 
When this is done he no longer feels that he is the body or the mind. 
With this realization all identification of himself in thought and desire 
with any specific form of existence ceases and the man is free.? 


Exactly the same use of the mystic way is found in modern 
non-theistic Buddhism. The experience gives a complete 
and joyous conviction of the true nature of reality and of 
Nirvana. The training leads the Buddhist up to the concen- 
trated state of mind. 

His ultimate goal being still ahead, he makes his concentrated mind a 
powerful and efiective means for the development of insight in order to 
fully realize the true nature of the world. Wherever he turns his eyes 
he sees naught but the Three Characteristics—Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta— 
standing out in bold relief. Nowhere, neither in heaven above nor in 
earth beneath does he find any genuine happiness, any reality, any 
fond object of desire to which he can cling. Whereupon he takes that 
one of the Three Characteristics which appeals to him most and intently 
keeps on developing his insight in that particular direction until one 
glorious day there comes to him, like a flash of lightning, the intuition 
of Nibbana—that “unshakable deliverance of the mind.” Instantly he 
realizes that what was to be accomplished has been done; that the heavy 
burden of sorrow has been finally discarded. He now stands on those 
celestial heights with perfect Sila, mind fully controlled, far removed 
from the passions and defilements of the world, realizing the unutter- 
able bliss of eternal deliverance... . 

*C. R. Jain, The Key of Knowledge, pp. 383, 402. 

2 Ibid., pp. 432, 475. 3 The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon, 1921. p. 28. 
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It would merely add examples to the monistic and theistic 
types of mysticism to follow Mahayana Buddhism through its 
Dharmak4ya idealism and the faith-religion centered around 
Amitabha. All alike find assurance of the truth they believe. 

During recent years in the West many have been forced to 
break with the old-world view of Christian philosophy. For 
some of these the mystic attitude has served to vitalize a 
new vision of reality. Edward Carpenter sees the doom of 
all the old religions and the sublimation of their values in a 
new religion of humanity. His is a social idealism in which 
the self is linked by innumerable bonds to the whole growing 
world and to all mankind. His mysticism has the glow of the 
Vedanta. He describes the vision. 

Thus at last the Ego, the mortal, immortal self—disclosed at first in 
darkness and fear and ignorance in the growing babe—finds its true 
identity. For a long period it is baffled in trying to understand what it 
is. It goes through a vast experience. It is tormented by the sense of 
separation and alienation—alienation from other people and persecution 
by all the great powers and forces of the universe: and it is pursued by 
a sense of its own doom. Its doom truly is irrevocable. The hour of 
fulfilment approaches, the veil lifts and the soul beholds at last its own 
true being... .. At last there comes a time when we recognise—or 
see that we shall have to recognise—an inner equality between ourselves 
and all others; not of course an external equality, for that would be 
absurd and impossible, but an inner and profound equality. And so 
we come again to the mystic root-conception of Democracy.' 


Under the strain of war H. G. Wells gave us an excellent 
example of the mystic assurance of the reality of the God he 
needed to have. He had long ago abandoned the Christian 
God. He had given up the hope of relationship with the 
“First Cause” of Ultimate Beginnings—the “Veiled Being.”’ 
Equally unsatisfying he found the Reality of which Mr. Shaw 
and M. Bergson can write with mystical fervor—the “Life 
Force.” His God must be finite, heroic, the synthesis of the 
highest human values, a “strongly marked and knowable 


* Pagan and Christian Creeds, pp. 306, 308. 
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personality, loving, inspiring, and lovable.”” Mr. Wells does 
not need to “argue” about his God, for he has had the mystic 
moment of insight and so he “relates.” 

Suddenly, in His own time God comes. This cardinal experience is 

an undoubting, immediate sense of God. It is the attainment of an 
absolute certainty that one is not alone in oneself. It is as if one was 
touched at every point by a being akin to oneself, sympathetic, beyond 
measure wiser, steadfast and pure in aim. It is completer and more 
intimate but it is like standing side by side with and touching some one 
that we love very dearly and trust completely. ‘Closer is He than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet.’ 
There can be no doubt of the value for life of this experience 
of complete assurance of the truth. It deserves to stand side 
by side with St. Teresa’s words of assurance as to the reality 
of the Trinitarian God of whom Mr. Wells makes mock. 

But how, you will repeat, can one have such certainty in respect to 
what one does not see? This question I am powerless to answer. ‘These 
are secrets of God’s omnipotence which it does not appertain to me to 
penetrate. All I know is that I tell the truth; and I shall never believe 
that any soul who does not possess this certainty has ever been really 
united to God.? 

It is needless to multiply examples. Mr. Blood, pluralist 
and evolutionist, found in the anaesthetic revelation a clear 
realization of the ‘‘inevitable vortex of Becoming,” an under- 
standing of “the genius of Being” and a consciousness of the 
complete security of the self in the cosmic flow. A well- 
known scientist, who had had no religious experience but had 
from childhood been steadily devoted to natural science found 
the mystic experience in mountain climbing and, while clearly 
conscious of exhilarating life, felt his own being interpenetrate 
and become one with mountain, trees, and stones. This 
might easily be a mystic naturalism. But give the identically 
same experience a theistic turn and it becomes a consciousness 
of divine presence, as the literature of Christian and Indian 
mysticism abundantly proves. 


t God, the Invisible King, p. 23. 
2 Quoted by William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 410. 
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The mystic experience, then, will justify any world-view 
and therefore can prove the truth of none. Our knowledge 
and understanding of the nature of reality must be secured in 
the full light of intelligence. When it is so achieved or accepted 
on authority, mysticism comes or, by proper technique may 
be induced, to light it up with beauty and give it emotional 
value and the conviction of certainty. We have seen that 
some religious groups develop the experience with this conscious 
purpose. But it is an essentially conservative force and each 
new religious world-view will have to develop its own mystics. 
It is at this point that the evolutionary naturalism of our 
Western science has failed. Some have carried over the old 
“sense of presence” into the new system of thought; some 
have found that it is only a step from the mystic “feel” of 
the old monistic idealism to that of the new humanism. But 
most religious people still feel that the world-view yielded by 
modern science is what Carlyle called it long ago—‘‘a gospel 
of mud.” And the anguish of suffering humanity as they 
gather the first-fruits of the age of machines is not reassuring. 
There is a deep sense of loneliness. If humanism is to have 
emotional driving power it must learn how to use our common 
human capacity for mystical feeling and mystical insight to 
give us the sense of deep-rooted security in cosmic develop- 
ment; to show us our affinity with the forms of life unfolding 
about us in the world of nature; to link us, by its clear vision, 
with our whole. humanity in the bonds of mutual service and 
so, make possible that warm awareness of personal significance, 
worth, and responsibility in the shared life of the race. 

The mystic attains this joyous certainty, that his own 
life is safely and inevitably bound up with the meaning of 
reality. The nature of the world-view does not matter. 
Spontaneously, or with the appropriate, controlled technique, 
the ineffable experience comes and, as with a fairy’s wand, 
touches the structure of thought and suffuses it with “the light 
that never was on sea or land.’’ In this emotional reinforce- 
ment lies the secret of its significance for religion and for life. 








THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS 
LOYALTY 





GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
University of Chicago 


The current campaign of opposition to critical scholarship in the realm of religion 
involves, not merely the question of establishing the truth, but also the question of 
religious loyalty. Critical scholarship must face this issue. The need and the value 
of loyalty to the institutions of Christianity on the part of scholars is urged. There 
is real danger of a scientific provincialism in theological scholarship. 





The morale of any cause depends on the whole-souled 
loyalty of the men and women who are engaged in its promo- 
tion. If it be suspected that the cause is being subordinated 
to other ends by any of its supposed devotees, distrust takes 
the place of co-operation. If singleness of aim be not restored, 
the cause itself will suffer from inner division. The disin- 
tegrating effect of “disloyalty” was keenly felt by every 
patriot during the war; and in the effort to preveut this 
demoralization, stringent restrictions were placed on freedom 
of criticism. To be sure, the perils of this suppression of 
criticism were evident to thoughtful minds; and with return 
to less strenuous days we are eagerly seeking to restore the 
rights of free speech which were curtailed during the war. 

The vigorous campaign which is now being waged against 
critical scholarship in the realm of religion is to be understood 
only as we remember that it grows, at least in part, out of a 
genuine concern for loyalty. Christianity exists as an organ- 
ized form of devotion to Christ and to the Kingdom of God. 
Its primary aim is to enlist men in the privileges of religious 
experience and in the responsibilities of religious service. The 
morale of the Christian cause depends on whole-souled loyalty. 
The militant conservatives in Protestantism believe that such 
loyalty is being impaired by critical scholarship. Hence, in 
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order to maintain loyalty, they are seeking to penalize and 
suppress criticism. 

This current distrust of critical scholarship cannot be met 
simply by declaring that the critical scholar has the facts on 
his side. If the discussion could be kept to the issue of a dis- 
passionate investigation, scholarship would, of course, be able 
to vindicate itself. But the opponent of criticism addresses 
himself to an audience which knows little or nothing about 
the technicalities of critical research. With such an audience 
it is easy to quote scholars long since dead as doughty defend- 
ers of conservative conclusions; or superficially to display 
disagreements among living scholars as evidences of the inher- 
ent vagaries of criticism. ‘The conservative is really challen- 
ging the critic on the ground of religious loyalty. Unless 
scholarship squarely faces this challenge, it can be accused of 
evading the issue. For the scholar to make rejoinder by 
charging the conservative with ignorance is peculiarly irritat- 
ing. It must be granted that a man like Dwight L. Moody 
knew little or nothing about critical scholarship. Yet he was 
a great religious leader. The religious man wants to know 
whether one possessed of critical scholarship can show any 
such power. 

The critical scholar is primarily impressed by the fact 
that zeal without knowledge is a dangerous thing. If religious 
loyalty is identified with the acceptance of a theory of the 
Biblé which is contrary to the facts, the discovery of the facts 
will tend to discredit religion. If Christians be called upon to 
oppose the doctrine of evolution, the college student who finds 
that the evolutionary hypothesis, like the theory of gravitation, 
is taken for granted by scholars, will be ashamed of a religion 
which puts a premium on avoidable ignorance. The preju- 
dice aroused against religion because it has been identified with 
doctrines which will not stand the test of critical investigation 
is real and deep and more widespread than is often suspected. 
It would be a calamity if there were no critical scholars whose 
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distinctive contribution is to establish the facts in the realm 
of religion. 

But granting the necessity of establishing the facts, the 
question raised by the conservative is not yet answered. Does 
critical investigation, after the facts have been discovered, 
take expression in religious loyalty? Here there is a distinct 
danger that critical inquiry may issue in what a modern scholar 
has called an “illicit secularizing of religion.” Religion exists 
in human life because it is the means of organizing and express- 
ing precious experiences of aspiration, love, devotion, service. 
Its primary raison d’étre is the promotion of these experiences. 
But in the process of critical investigation, the scholar may 
easily come to use religion exclusively as material to be turned 
into scientific or critical historical conclusions. What the 
scholar does may be all to the good so far as disinterested 
science is concerned. And if the sole end of life were to 
arrive at defensible scientific conclusions, such a scholar might 
become the high-priest of a new culture. 

But if, either because of sentiments of distrust so freely 
expressed by those hostile to critical scholarship, or because 
of exclusive preoccupation with his specialty, the scholar 
permits himself to drop out of active social relationship with 
a religious group; if—to be perfectly plain—he ceases to have 
any vital share in the distinctively religious expressions of 
experience as these are promoted by our churches, he is almost 
inevitably led more and more to judge his contribution solely 
in terms of the scientific standards which are provided by the 
fellowship of scholarship. That this easy acquiescence in a 
release from religious responsibility is common enough to 
attract attention, cannot be denied. Not that every scholar 
thus withdraws himself, any more than every devotee of reli- 
gious zeal neglects scholarship. But the pressure of professional 
demands may easily make a scholar provincial, if he neglect 
the general demands of human culture. 
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Admirable as is an unquestioning loyalty, there is a kind 
of loyalty much finer. It may be illustrated in what often 
takes place in the experience of marriage. The young lover 
pictures his beloved in terms of perfection. Poetry is full of 
the ardent devotion inspired by such idealization. Marriage, 
however, sooner or later brings to light defects of character 
which were not known. The facts, as these are revealed, do 
not justify the picture of perfection on which romantic ardor 
was based. Now some of the finest chapters in human history 
are the record of a reconstructed loyalty in the marriage 
relationship. When the facts are frankly faced and taken 
into account, there may be developed a social companionship 
which shall include precisely the virtues and the limitations 
which actually exist. While the unrestrained adoration of 
the romantic ‘over is more dramatic, the picture of a domestic 
love which tenderly observes and reverences frailties as well 
as virtues is ultimately more satisfying and more enduring. 
If it were more commonly exalted, we should perhaps have less 
of the violent ruptures of marriage due to disillusionment. 

Another analogy may be drawn from the political realm. 
Love for country is indispensable to the welfare of our complex 
social life today. To “stand by the government”’ is a moral 
precept which deserves honor. Now no government is perfect. 
In our land of freedom of speech we have plenty of criticism 
of governmental policies. It is well that this should be so. 
But a genuinely patriotic citizen experiences a sense of disap- 
pointment if he is compelled to read merely criticism. One may 
acknowledge the brilliancy and the challenge of certain critical 
journals in the realms of politics and social issues, and yet be 
profoundly weary of a kind of criticism which leaves the 
critic and those who agree with him apparently detached 
from the organizations and institutions which are actually 
operative. The influence of a critic who is a recognized 
outsider is seriously limited. In times of stress he will be 
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accused of trying to break down the government instead of 
trying to he)p it to be more efficient. But the man who remains 
in social contact with the organizations through which move- 
ments are actually promoted is in a position to have his criti- 
cisms listened to with respect, provided he has the exact 
knowledge which entitles him to respect. 

In the history of Israel we have a striking illustration of the 
combination of inexorable criticism with religious zeal. The 
reader of the prophetic books of the Old Testament often 
gasps in amazement at the merciless dissection of nationa) life 
which the prophets perform. But these very trenchant criti- 
cisms are the outgrowth of so ardent a love for Israel that the 
prophet desires only the best for his nation. And that best 
can be had only by facing the facts, cost what it may. While 
the prophets, like all critics, had often to encounter distrust 
and opposition, yet they became the great religious leaders 
of their people and the inspirers of all generations since their 
day. If their exposure of conditions in Israel had taken the 
form of a coldly judicial investigation, they would today be 
unknown and forgotten figures. 

The critical scholars in the realm of religion today have 
an enviable opportunity. No permanent objection can be 
raised to the proposal to test critically all phases of religion. 
It is inevitable that the outcome of such testing will be the 
discovery that in theology, as in every other branch of human 
learning, opinions and doctrines are in need of revision. But, 
granting this, the scholar should ask himself whether he is 
primarily interested in religion itself, or merely in critically 
ascertained facts, regardless of the bearing of his discoveries 
on the fate of religion. If he is compelled to admit that his 
only use of religion is to make it serve as material for interest- 
ing (and perchance sensationally startling) scientific conclu- 
sions, if he assumes no responsibility whatever for the relat- 
ing of his scholarship to the actual religious life of the churches, 
he has no real cause for complaint if he is denounced as a foe 
of religion. Indeed, the comfort and the strength which 
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religion brings to mankind are so precious and so indispensable 
to wholesome social relations, that he who neglects this spiritual 
asset will ultimately find himself outside the great social emo- 
tions and motives which most men share. To translate religion 
into non-religious terms, or to use religion for non-religious pur- 
poses cannot be defended even on grounds of scientific pre- 
cision. Yet this very defect marks some of the most challen- 
ging investigations of our day. 

On the other hand, the vehement accusations of those who 
oppose critical scholarship reveal the fact that such scholar- 
ship has a far wider hold on the religious thinking of our day 
than would appear to the casual observer. There are many 
ministers today who are constructively using scholarship. The 
great forward movement of the churches recently was based 
on the preliminary survey undertaken under the auspices of 
the Interchurch Movement—a survey which sought to arouse 
loyalty and generosity on the basis of a knowledge of the facts 
which evangelical and missionary enterprise must face. The 
time is ripe for a reorganized religious loyalty, which shall 
include what is made known by critical investigation. There 
are many brave leaders who are practicing this loyalty. If 
the scholars themselves shall personally identify themselves 
actively with the actual social promotion of this kind of 
religion, the reinforcement which they bring will be invaluable. 
But a critical scholarship which simply uses religion as materia] 
for the filling of scientific treatises must logically look to 
scientific rather than to religious interests for its support. If 
the religion of the future is to include the best scholarship 
it is velf-evident that the best scholars must themselves be 
loyally devoted to religion itself. If the control of religious 
organization and propaganda should pass into the hands of 
those opposed to scholarship, the scholars themselves would 
be largely to blame. 

One of the significant aspects of the current attack on 
critical scholarship is a singular lack of discrimination in 
relation to the matter of religious loyalty. Although the con- 
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fessed interest of the reactionary conservatives is the preserva- 
tion and promotion of religious vitality, they are constantly 
being betrayed into a mere debate over theological positions. 
They apparently make little or no distinction between the 
liberal who has withdrawn from church activities and the 
liberal who is zealously giving time and thought to the pro- 
motion of the church’s efficiency. All “critics” are tarred 
with the same stick. The discussion is being constantly turned 
into a debate over theological conclusions. Conservative 
theology is assumed to be identical with religious loyalty. Yet 
we al] know of controversialists, whose theology is strictly 
orthodox, but who use that theology chiefly as a bludgeon 
with which to fell possible rivals. Surely this is as serious 
a misuse of religious material as that of which the critical 
scholar is alleged to be guilty. 

The fact of the matter is that loyalty to the church cannot 
be determined by asking what a man’s theology is. Such 
loyalty is far more dependent on the spirit of social generosity 
than on any other one thing. And this spirit of social gener- 
osity is precisely what we mean by the spirit of Christ. The 
ultimate decision as to whether critical scholarship is a blessing 
or a bane to the church will rest upon the question as to 
whether such scholarship is or is not fruitful in promoting 
the spirit of social co-operation. A reconstructed religious 
loyalty, strong and virile because it faces all the facts, is 
within reach wherever scholars care enough about religion 
itself. 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


A Significant Survey of the Early Protestant Movement in Italy.— 
Not all of us English-speaking Protestants have known that, about the 
time of Martin Luther, Italy, too, was stirred by a mighty spirit of 
reform. ‘The movement promised to free the souls of men from the 
dominion of the unworthy and oppressive priesthood, but it was 
smothered by the power of the Roman church. Scattered in Italian 
convents and libraries lie a great number of books and memoirs, many 
in manuscript, telling, often at first hand, the experiences of the heroes 
of this Italian Reformation, but only a few scholars have known of these 
writings. 

Now an Italian pastor of Florence, Rev. Pietro Chiminelli, moved 
by love of evangelical religion and of his country, has sought out these 
documents with research marked by rare devotion, and has compiled a 
descriptive catalogue of 2,543 books and pamphlets, in Italian, French, 
German, and English, the dates ranging from 1539 to the present. 
This work will be a great aid to any student of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 

The book is entitled Bibliografia Della Storia Della Riforma Religiosa 
in Italia, and is issued by the Casa Editrice Bilychnis, Roma, Via 
Crescenzio 2. Price ¢ lire. 


The Death of Two Leaders of European Protestantism.—One of 
the most brilliant and effective writers on theological subjects in the 
English-speaking world was Principal P. T. Forsyth, of Hackney College, 
London, who died on November 11, 1921. His religious experience 
included a profound consciousness of the power of sin, and his theology 
made redemption from sin its central theme. He was considerably influ- 
enced by the practical emphasis of the Ritschlian theologians, but differed 
from them in making the Cross rather than the inner life of Jesus central. 
His style, with its love of rhetorical antithesis and striking phrases, was 
not conducive to exact thought, but the whole-souled enthusiasm of 
his purpose was unmistakable. Among his most influential books are 
Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, The Person and Place of 
Jesus Christ, and The Principle of Authority. 

Professor Eugéne Ménégoz, who died at the age of eighty-three on 
October 29, 1921, was associated with Professor Auguste Sabatier in the 
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Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. His emphasis on the supreme 
place of faith (by which he meant a practical attitude of trust and 
devotion) in religion was combined with Sabatier’s exposition of the 
symbolic character of religious knowledge to form the religious move- 
ment known as symbolofidéisme. To the interpretation of this vital type 
of Protestant liberalism Ménégoz gave his life. His important works are 
the volumes of Publications diverse sur le fidéisme. 


A Notable Achievement in Editorship.—When a man serves a church 
for thirty years or more it it always an occasion for comment. It should 
be equally worthy of note when a man serves the interests of all the 
churches in a denomination for that length of time. Dr. Howard A. 
Bridgman has just retired after thirty-four years of editorial service in 
connection with the Congregationalist. It was during his term of editor- 
ship that the Congregationalist became officially the one journal repre- 
senting the interests of that denomination. Dr. Bridgman had an 
extraordinary capacity for positive and constructive editorship, com- 
bined with the broadest sympathies, and made the Congregationalist 


one of the abiest religious journals in the country. 


A Religious Interpretation of the Doctrine of Evolution.—Professor 
A. P. Mathews, in an article, ‘The Road of Evolution,” in the Vale 
Review, January, 1922, suggests an interpretation of the doctrine of 
evolution which is capable of an interesting religious development. 
Professor Mathews points out that while struggle for existence has 
usually been taken as the most important aspect of the process of evolu- 
tion, there is really a much more important factor, which he calls the 
struggle for freedom. The course of the development of a species con- 
sists not simply in a relative superiority to other species, but also in 
the development of an organism which will make the individual less 
dependent upon the environment in which he chances to be. Professor 
Mathews finds the significant fact in evolution to be the development of 
the individual. ‘‘ Evolution is a splitting-off, if L may put it thus, of 
an organism from its environment.” The organism develops more and 
more mastery over environment as life passes from water animals to 
amphibians, and thence to reptiles, and eventually to animals with 
circulatory systems so that water supply may be carried about in the 
organism. Eventually comes the development of intelligence, which 
gives to man his peculiar power to triumph over the natural conditions 
of environment. ‘The conclusion is that the evident goal of evolution 


is the development of free intelligent personalities such as we see in 
man. Professor Mathews intimates that the religious valuation of 
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human personality and the hope of immortality are entirely in accord 
with this reading of the doctrine of evolution. This interpretation, 
coming from a technical scientist, is full of significance. 


Concerning Modernism in China.—The Chinese Recorder for Decem- 


ber makes a very significant statement that bears on an unsigned letter 
which appeared in the Evangelical Christian for September. Here the 
statement is made that “the presence of Modernists destroys the faith 
of school children and students and gnaws the root which alone can 
produce a native ministry and church.” ‘The assumption is,” says the 
Recorder, “‘that the influence of the Modernists is weakening the school 
as a religious and Christian force.” In reply to such an arraignment the 
Recorder states that, ‘‘a recent direct study of a large number of these 
schools shows, first, that in the middle schools about one-third of the 
pupils are church members with a large group of professing Christians 
not yet members. Among students in colleges, in grades above the 
middle school, two-thirds are in the church. Moreover, whereas the 
average increase to the Christian church outside of the Christian School 
in China is about 4 to 5 per cent, in the Christian schools it is about 
three times that much.’’ Thus it appears that the Christian school is 
a stronger factor in the Christian propaganda than other phases of work. 


In any event, this influx of ‘‘ Modernists,”’ if it exists at all, has not had 


all the deleterious effects on Christian schools that is sometimes assumed. 


The Modern Pharisee.—He is not the hard-hearted and self-con- 
ceited hypocrite of the New Testament type, but according to Mr. Blau, 
in the January number of the Alantic Monthly, he is the spiritual driving 
force who alone can save the present-day Judaism from bankruptcy. 
The distinction between the modern Sadducee and Pharisee is seen in 
their different approach to the solution of the Semitic problem, The 
Sadducee feels that the problem is social, philanthropic, economic, and 
political. To the Pharisee the problem is chiefly spiritual. A new 
education, a new understanding, and a new vision are his means. The 
condition of Judaism today, according to Mr. Blau, is a lifeless 
formalism that no one takes very seriously; here and there a pathetic 
bit of folklore in connection with death or marriage customs and a 
little ostentatious charity. It is as if the spirit had long fled the husk. 
“The Jew is in imminent danger of becoming a Sabbathless, religion- 
less devotee of business and pleasure—a being without a sense of God, 
with no ear for the vast tender suggestions of Eternity, no understanding 
of the spiritual meaning of human life.” The Reform movement, which 
Mr. Blau designates as ** made in Germany,”’ has not relieved the situation 
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any. It has made no essential contribution to religious thought. “It 
has failed to initiate a religion by showing the modern Jew how to rise 
above the merely negative phases of criticism to the heights of a glowing 
religious affirmation.”” The cure for all Jewish ills, according to Mr. 
Blau, is found in geography. The gradual repatriation of the Jew in 
Palestine, where he may avoid foreign contacts, is considered the 
solution for the Jewish problem. 

Whatever value may be attached to the repatriation of the Jew in 
Palestine it will never prove a panacea for modern Jewish ills. A glance 
at the Old Testament is sufficient to disprove such an allusion. When 
the Jews did occupy Palestine foreign contacts were unavoidable. How 
much more would that be true today. Moreover, the very same arraign- 
ment that Mr. Blau makes against modern tendencies was made by 
the prophets when the Jews were still in Palestine. The crying need is 
not geographic isolation but prophetic inspiration. 

The Gate Called Beautiful.—We are familiar today with the Chris- 
tian propagandists who attempt to ead the world through the gate of 
Truth. Even more frequently the attempt is made to bring men to the 
gate witch is called Righteousness. “But,” says Henry S\oan Coffin in 
the January number of the /nternational Review of Missions, “rarely do 
we think to lead them to the gate which is called Beautiiu).” To the 
ancients, beauty was a gate which led directly to communion with the 
Deity. To this day, even in ruins, the Greeks’ symmetrical, white 
marble temples, charmingly located, evidence the prominence of beauty 
in worship. “We who trace the lineage of our faith through Israel, 
have not been wont to use this gate into the temple.’ “But we cannot 
forget that the supreme Interpreter of the Most High was a lover of 
beauty.” We bade us consider the lilies of the field and himself was 
an artist in speech, whose stories and sayings )ive not only because of 
their inherent truth put by reason of their essential loveliness. “We 
must not forget the holding power of beauty. When the gate Truth 
appears Closed and the gate Righteousness loses its appeal, they may be 
forsaken; but the gate Beautiful keeps near it even those who claim no 
(atention of entering by it into the tempie.” ‘Dany men who have lost 
faith in the truth of the Bible, continue to read its pages for their sheer 
fascination.” The Bible may not be considered a gate to anything, but 
let it be esteemed as beautiful. Few who feel its spell can resist passing 
through its doors into the cemple of faith and consecration. 


The Question of Responsibility.—In the great attempt to establish 
an enduring world-peace, there is one particular obstacle that has not 
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yet been removed. In an article, “The Question of Responsibility,’’ that 
appeared in the January number of the Hibbert Journal, we are reminded 
by H. C. Shawcross that ‘‘the dogma of Germany’s sole responsibility 
is emphasized to camouflage the sinister aims and ambitions which some 
of the Allied Powers are pursuing.” It is displayed to strengthen the 
public in its resolve to make Germany pay and to exclude from the 
consciousness of the Allied peoples any suspicion of the possibility that 
other powers may share the guilt of Germany. The authors of the 
Versailles Treaty prefaced their conditions with the same assumption. 
“A change of heart must come,”’ says Mr. Shawcross, “and with it a 
spirit of friendliness and toleration in the intercourse of the nations, 
strong enough to move us to acknowledge our mutual errors. In 1914 
all the big powers were watching each other in distrust and fear. France 
had passed its three years’ conscription bil); Russia was intent on Pan- 
Slavonic supremacy and was looking to Constantinople; England, 
secure in her naval strength, was waiting. This was the mine that 
existed in rorq. It is true that Germany first fired the mine, but 
Germany was not alone in the race of armaments that produced the 
mine. If under such conditions we continue to place the whole responsi- 
bility of the war on Germany, she is thrown back upon herself to nurse 
a sullen resentment at the senseless verdict. From such feelings of 
resentment it is but a short step to the desire for revenge. 

Even now the world is troubled by the same ambitions and passions 
which Jed to the catastrophe of 1914. To avert this storm from bursting 


out again, we must believe in the good will of other peoples and earnestly 


desire their co-operation in the work of promoting well-being for all. 


Hypocrisy and Dogmatism.—The habit of afirming that we believe 


what we do not believe is a pathological symptom which is called hypoc- 


risy by Benjamin Ginzburg in the January number of the /uternational 
Journal of Ethics. \n the past the traditiona) schoo) of ethics spent 


much time in denouncing the hypocrite. The attacks should rather 
have been directed to a society in which a man ojten cannot help being 
ahypocrite. A careful study of the social sciences reveals that hypocrisy 
often results when a mode of thought or standard of life is not in vogue, 
or else is no longer in accord with the precise needs of living men 
“For the trained sociologist, the appearance of hypocrisy is in itself a 
sufficient warning of the need of a readjustment.” It is a readjustment 
co avoid contradiction, That such a process is now going on is witnessed 
by the laborious attempts that have been made in England and in 


America to reconcile the Old Testament yersion of creation with the 
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scientific theory of evolution. Such a revision is indeed encouraging 
since it is an indication of the moral evolution of society. It is an indi- 
cation of an attempt to remove this phase of contradiction and attain 


a higher level of unity. 

Present-Day Occultism.—What are the phenomena involved in such 
modern cu)ts as telepathy, dowsery, spiritualism, palmistry and faith- 
healing or psychotherapism? In an article on occultism in the January 
number of the Wibber? Journal, Edward Clodd exp)ains these phenomena 
in the light of scientific research. Regarding telepathy he says, “That 
one mind can communicate with another mind, no matter what distance 
in space divides them”’ is a conclusion often arrived at when “one 
startling incident, one dream fulfilled, suffices as the swallow to make the 
summer.’’ Coincidences are very likely to impress a sensitive imagina- 
tion and beguile those who are prone to take the line of least resistance. 
Francis Bacon’s shrewd comment on the inferences drawn from ‘‘ Dreams 
and Predictions of Astrologie” hits the bull’s-eye. “In prophecies,” 
he says, ‘“‘first that men marke when they hit and never marke when 
they miss.” ‘The myriad number of dreams unfulfilled count as 
nothing against one dream that comes true.’’ And the same indict- 
ment is equally effective against the other branches of modern occultism. 
By a mass of gratuitous assumptions, the propagators of these super- 
stitions retard the approach to the discovery of truth. Hume's axiom 
is quite applicable in this field: ‘‘As fimite added to finite never 
approaches a hair’s-breadth nearer to infinite, so 4 thing incredible in 
itself acquires not the smallest accession of probability by the accumula- 


tion of testimony.” 

Are Theological Seminaries Disintegrating?—In 1918 the official 
report of the United States Bureau of Education showed an attendance 
of 0,354 students at reporting theological institutions. In 1916 the 
attendance was 12,051. ‘Thus the year 1918 had witnessed a decrease 
of 2,697 students in theology. Without further analysis, such statistics 
would indicate a very serious setback for the Christian church. How- 
ever, a sounder analysis of this situation has been offered by Professor C. 
H, Moehiman in the November number of the Rochester Seminary Bulletin. 
It reveals the significant fact that, although there was a decrease of 2,607 
students, due fargely to the demand for “Y” men and chaplains in the 
world-war, the attendance of college-degree students in seminaries was 
almost doubled from 1905 to 1918 and the increase in theological gradu- 
ates during that period was 572. ‘This constant rise in the level of the 
educated ministry is one of the most hopeful facts in the general theo- 
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Jogica) situation. This is particularly true of the Protestant theological 


schools. In 1916 the percentage of college-degree men in Roman Catho- 
lic theo)ogica) schools was 24 while Protestantism had a percentage of 


40. This favorable Protestant balance has been constantly maintained. 
Moreover, the decline in the total number of theological students for 
1918 was not singular for the seminaries. There was a decline through- 
out all the professional schools and colleges as well, In the case of Jaw 
the decline exceeded that of theology by 34 per cent and when we notice 


a retardation of 13 per cent in case of even college graduates, the wonder 


js that theology did not suffer at a far greater rate. 


However, in one respect the Roman Catholic church has a tre- 


mendous advantage. ‘“‘Given a religious community of 1,500, Roman 


Catholicism would erect one church, while Protestantism would be 


represented by at least one Congregationalist, one Northern Baptist, 


one Methodist, and one Presbyterian.” “If the era of competition and 


waste for Protestants were to terminate, there would be more than 


sufficient Protestant ministers to care for all the Protestant churches.” 
The League of Nations and the Health of the World.—‘‘It is a war 


that never ends, but unlike other conflicts it turns science from the 


destruction to the healing of the nations.” In Current Opinion (Febru- 


ary, 1922) George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
tells of the great work which the League of Nations is doing in helping 


science battle with disease. Through the League of Nations we are 


approximating a world-organization and campaign against disease. The 


Health Committee of the League of Nations is standardizing inter- 


nationally the products which are used for protection against the more 
deadly diseases. Through this same organization vital statistics are 
now being assembled internationally. Scientific knowledge is being 
effectively and promptly diffused where it is most needed. “One of the 
aims of the League of Nations’ Health Committee is to centralize all 
current information and to distribute this to the chief health offices of the 


fifty-one nations which are its members.’ This great campaign against 


disease in every quarter of the world more than justifies the existence of 


the League. As it continues ministering to the body of mankind it 


may also have a larger opportunity for ministering to the soul of the 


world. 
Christianizing Penal Methods.—Revenge and retribution in the 
treatment of criminals are being replaced by saner methods based upon 


justice and good will. Charles L. Chute, Secretary of the National 
Probation Association, writing for the Survey (January 21, 1922) tells 
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of the success of probation as a method of treatment for offenders. In 
1921 in New York State 19,637 persons were released on probation: 
79.6 per cent completed their probation terms without committing 
other offenses and were honorably discharged; 8.2 per cent were arrested 
for violating probation or committing other offenses and were imprisoned. 
Only 6.1 per cent escaped supervision. Pointing out that long prison 
terms do not reform criminals the writer says, “For the protection of 
society and the solution of the crime problem we must strengthen every 


available methad for reforming the offender in and out of the institution. 


Most important of all, we must begin with the young, giving the greatest 
attention to the early and first offender, and we must discriminate 
between the entirely different types of delinquents appearing in our 


courts.” The writer concludes this encouraging discussion with a plea 
for popular support of the reformatory methods now being tried and 


proving a success. “Public criticism should be directed away from the 
indiscriminate attack on probation, parole, and other approved methods 


of treatment for the offender. The need today is to strengthen these 
systems to the end that individual justice may be done and society 


bettered.” 
Signs of the Times in Moslem Lands.—A very illuminating and 
readable description of present conditions in Turkey and an interpreta- 


tion of the present outlook is presented in the Missionary Review of the 
World (January, 1922). The writer of this description has lived in 


Turkey forty years and gives us first-hand information on the status of 


Mohammedanism in Turkey. 
Today the very pillars of Islam are neglected by the average Moslem. 


The annua) pilgrimage to Mecca used to be one of the first duties oi 
every true believer. But because oi the political situation no Turk has 


gone to Mecca since 1914. Consequently he feels his world shrunken 
and disgraced; for it was at Mecca that the Turk met his brethren 


from other lands and felt the tremendous strength of Islam as a world- 
power. The annual fast of Ramazan, once strictly observed by all good 


Moslems, is today very generally ignored. The duty of praying five 
times daily toward Mecca used to be strictly observed by all Turks. 


But today this is a rule more honored in breaking than in keeping. 


Such disregard for the very pillars of Moslem faith indicates that here, 


as in Christian lands, the exigencies oi the new world are making signifi- 
cant changes in religious sentiment. 


How Prohibition Is Working.—What is claimed to be an acute 
observer’s survey and forecast with reference to the working of prohibi- 
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tion in the United States is given in the /xdependent for January 14, 1922. 
The writer, Chester T. Crowell, who has been in nearly all of our states 
during the past twelve months, gives us these observations on the liquor 
situation as it exists today: 

1. This country still has local option because there are large parts 
of its most populous states where the people do not desire prohibition 
and sentiment is not adequate to make its enforcement possible. 


2. Taking the country as a whole the progress made toward actual 


enforcement of prohibition is certainly as great as a sanely optimistic 


person could have expected. 


2. Intoxicants can be obtained in every state in the Union—and in 


the larger cities with comparative ease. 
4. It ts still too early to predict whether the general tendency is 
dry or wet. 


5. Efforts to launch campaigns for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment have received very little support. 


Preaching the Gospel by Wireless.—An interesting experiment 
conducted by Paulist Fathers is described in the Catholic World for 


January, 1922. During a mission in Old St. Patrick’s Church in Pitts- 


burgh a wireless telephone was installed in the pulpit of the church. 
After preaching to their unseen audiences the speakers invited the 


listeners to send in their questions by telegraph or mail, promising to 
answer the questions on the following evening. ‘The second day after 
the use of the wireless, inquiries began to come in from very distant 
points. People in cities four hundred miles away wrote in for informa- 
tion and literature bearing upon the doctrines of the church. The 
sermons were heard in twenty different states and it was estimated that 
the listeners every night numbered a million. 

Receiving instruments for wireless messages can be installed almost 
anywhere at but a few dollars cost. ‘This makes the possibilities for the 
use of wireless very great. If the church begins to use wireless there is 
no danger that printers’ ink wil] eliminate the spoken word, and preach- 
ing become a lost art. 

Emperor-Worship in Japan.—In an interesting article, “The Shifting 
‘Thoughts’ of Japan,” in the Missionary Review of the World, December 
1921, Robert E. Speer, who has just been in Japan, tells of the political- 
religious movement in the Islands. Buddhism has now very little 
influence among the educated and intelligent classes. But there are 
some powerful forces that are trying to change it into a pure Emperor- 


worship cult. A new Meiji shrine has just been erected at Tokyo. 
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Toward this magnificent shrine the devotion and worship of the people, 
more especially the youth, are being directed with the highest skill and 
authority. 


What about the Church in Soviet Russia?—Though the constitution 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic says, “with a view 
to insuring real freedom of conscience for the laborers, the church is 
separated from the state, and the schoo) from the church, and the free- 
dom of religious and anti-religious propaganda is the recognized right 
of all citizens,” yet the Russian Communist party and the state authori- 
ties still invite the people in the name of prosperity and happiness to 
forsake and to persecute their ministers. Anti-religious propaganda 
exists on a most extensive scale. But the significant fact is that the 
people, the masses of them, cannot renounce the religion of their fathers. 
It is too precious to them. Persecution here, as always, means a revival 
of interest in religion. The outcome of this struggle between a new 


state policy based on materialism and the old religious devotion will be 
watched with interest. (American Review of Reviews, November, 1921.) 


A Unique Missionary Magazine.—Outward Bound is an illustrated 
monthly edited by Basil Mathews, similar to any other popular magazine 
inappearance. Its style is pictorial throughout and its contents cover the 
whole living and moving world of non-Christian peoples. It is the ambi- 
tion of the editor to make the monthly such that it will appeal to the 
man in the street who fights shy of the conventional missionary maga- 
zines. It will challenge men to think of religion on as broad a plane as 
matters of business and politics. This new monthly is for sale at every 
railway book-stall in England. 


Should American Denominations Exist in Europe?—This question is 
raised in an article, “‘ The World of To-Day,”’ in Christian W ork, December 
10, 1921. In these days of physical suffering and spiritual starvation in 
every land, the American churches are eager to do what they can in 
helping others. But the great danger there is that they will incidentally 
strive to spread their own denominational interests. When years ago 
the first missionaries went to China, Japan, or India, they started their 
own churches, as was natural, since no churches existed in those lands. 
But Europe has her own Protestant churches. Why should the 
Americans today start their own denominational churches there instead 
of co-operating to the best of their ability with the native Protestant 
churches? A few sentences from M. Jezequel, the general secretary of 
the National Union of the Reformed Church in France, will illustrate 
the attitude of European Protestants toward this question: 
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They say that one of the (American) important religious bodies intends 


to undertake evangelization in France. It is said to have already begun its 


program. This is well enough, but on one condition, which is that the body 
in question does not venture to conduct this movement itself. If it gets in 


touch with all those who, among us, are qualified to conduct evangelistic work, 
if it associates itself with them, giving them co-operation and its resources, 


but accepting their counsel and direction, then we can predict magnificent 
results. But if our American friends want to direct themselves, to chose 


their agents without consultation, to impose upon us their men, their methods, 
and their program, then in all brotherliness we must warn them of disaster, 


and stand aloof from a venture which can only end miserably. 


Religious Doubts of Chinese Students.—In the |ethodist Review, 
November, 1921, Paul Hutchinson tells of ““The Awakening Student 
Mind of China.” This is his conclusion from a special study he made 
last summer of the mission-school students. The latter, like the 
government-school students, have been very much interested in social, 
economic, and religious problems. But the mission-school students are 
having real difficulties with the problems of Christianity. There is very 
little Western influence in this matter. The students are just thinking 
for themselves along the line of religious interest. They are skeptical 
toward the miraculous elements in the Bible. They question whether 
hell and heaven exist. They ask why God lets Satan tempt people 
when he commands them not to tempt each other. They have learned 
the doctrine of Trinity; but are now asking why it says in the Bible that 
the Son does not know what the Father intends, since God and Son are 
one. However, the students are open-minded. If Christian teachers 
will approach them “in a fair manner, showing that they know and 
respect the results of modern science, and yet advocating a Christianity 
that is compelling in its ethical power and has deep social implications, 
they will find an army of eager recruits.”’ 


A New Era of Two Old Religious Journals.—The Reformed Church 
Review began with its January issue a new series. The journal was 
founded in 1848, and has had a continuous existence since that time, except 
for a gap of five years at the period of the Civil War. Originally called the 
Mercersburg Review, it undertook to promote the vital, Christocentric type 
of theological thinking which characterized the Mercersburg School. It 
has since become more broadly the organ of the religious thinking of 
the Reformed church. It has always been marked by a fine spirit of 
loyalty to truth as well as to the Gospel of Christ, and has been a real 
influence for sanity and sweetness of temper in theological discussion. 
The new managing editors, Professor Theodore F. Herman and Presi- 
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dent George W. Richards, have a noble inheritance and an enviable op- 
portunity. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra has an even longer history. It was founded 
in 1843, and was for years the leading theological journal in this country, 
being edited with unusual vigor by the noted Andover theologian, 
Dr. Edwards A. Park. At Dr. Park’s death in 1883, it was transferred 
to Oberlin, Ohio, where Professor G. Frederick Wright was editor. It 
has recently been more and more devoted to the defense of conservative 
views. With the death of Professor Wright the journal passes to the 
faculty of Xenia Theological Seminary, with Professor Melvin G. 
Kyle as editor-in-chief. It thus continues to be a scholarly exponent 
of conservative theology. 


An Inquiry by Chinese Students Concerning American Religion.— 
About a year ago a group of Chinese students in two or three American 
universities carefully planned a questionnaire with the purpose of gaining 
what information they could in this way concerning the status of belief 
in God in this country. They sent out to practically one thousand people 
the following three questions: (1) What is your idea of God? (2) Do 
you believe in God? (3) Why? They received 580 letters in reply, 
over 100 of these being volunteer statements made by those who had 
heard of the questionnaire. The committee of students attempted to 
organize and classify the answers to the questions. In reply to the 
first, the ideas of Creator, Supreme Being, Personality, Spirit, and 
Force are the dominant ideas. In reply to the second question it was 
found that there were 399 persons who professed belief in God, 15 who 
were agnostic or neutral, and 30 who definitely disbelieved in God. 
The answers to the third question are so variable that any classification 
proved to be almost impossible. The answers vary all the way from a 
mere conventional repetition of what had been taught to a reasoned 
explanation of the person’s belief. 

Among the various classes of people it is interesting to note that 
there are 42 believers in God and 1 agnostic among criminals, while of 
natural scientists there are 61 believers, 8 unbelievers, and 8 agnostics. 
In fact, it is only among natural scientists and philosophers that any 
significant number of unbelievers appears. 

It is to be feared that the students who made this inquiry will 
perhaps be as much bewildered after reading the replies as they were 
before. In the nature of the case the answer to a questionnaire depends 
very largely on the amount of thought which the person interrogated has 
given to the subject. If, for example, the ordinary clergyman were to 
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be asked three questions as follows: (1) What is your idea of theory of 
gravitation? (2) Do you believe in the theory of gravitation? (3) 
Why ? it will readily be seen that the answers would furnish information 
concerning the limitations of a clergyman’s knowledge of science, rather 
than any suggestions of value concerning the theory of gravitation. 
Analogously, it is hardly to be expected that men busy in other lines of 
work who have not devoted any specific attention to theology should be 
able to throw much light on theological problems by their remarks. 
On the whole, the questionnaire seems to indicate that the majority 
of people believe just about what they have been taught in the con- 
ventional society in which they are. A very few have done some 
critical thinking on the subject. 
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A NEW DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


A new reference book for students of religion has recently appeared.' 
It was prepared for the average pastor and thoughtful layman and not 
for the specialist in any field. A large number of the articles are brief 
definitions or explanations of significant terms in theology, church 
history, and comparative religions. It is at the same time, however, 
an encyclopedia, covering a wide and interesting field in a series of valu- 
able articles. Here, for example, is the field of comparative religions, 
of primitive religions and the various faiths and cults, past and present. 
Articles like that on “Bahaism” by Sprengling, ‘Mystery Religions” 
by Case, “Faith Healing” by Kantor, and “ Millenarianism” by Cross, 
suggest the attention to recent problems that are of wider interest. 
Only a thorough mastery of the materials enables a writer to bring so 
much into so brief compass and to set forth what is given in such clear 
and readable fashion as here. 

In the philosophy and psychology of religion typical articles are 
those by Lyman on “Philosophy of Religion,”’ by Pratt on “ Psychology 
of Religion,” “by Mathews on “Religion,” and Watson on “ Religious 
Experience.”’ Here as elsewhere the promise of articles written 
“objectively, without speculation or propaganda,” is carried out. 
Articles on Democracy, Liberty, Social Gospel, Social Service of the 
Church, Labor Movement, Family, Divorce, and Amusements suggest 
the interest in ethics and especially social ethics. Specific treatment 
from the Christian standpoint of such pressing ethical problems as those 
of property, the nature and authority of the state, and the principles 
governing international relations might be added here to advantage. 

With the growing attention to matters of doctrine, no part of this 
dictionary will be of more interest than the articles dealing with these 
subjects. Those by Gerald Birney Smith, the chief contributor in this 
department, deserve special mention. In orderly arrangement and 
clear statement they are admirably adapted to the general reader. 
Their compact form makes possible the inclusion of all important 
materials. Their tone is objective and the statement of the various 


tA Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Shailer Mathews and Gerald 
Birney Smith. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. vii+513 pages. $8.00. 
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positions is eminently fair. The articles on God, Christology, Super- 
natural, Miracles, and Salvation are instances in point. The contribu- 
tions of Mathews, Beckwith, Cross, and others are of the same kind 
(note especially Mathews’ comprehensive article on Christianity). The 
dictionary offers valuable help to the man who wishes to know what 
sound modern scholarship is saying and to have at the same time a 
fair statement of the traditional views. 

Would not the average reader appreciate a fuller statement of these 
matters and readily spare a large number of the smaller articles to which 
a few lines of formal definition or description are devoted? Take, for 
example, Asura, ASvins, Atar, Atargatis, Atavism, Atharvaveda, Atman, 
Autocephali, Avarice, Avignon, Athos, Atrophy, Austerities. Some of 
these are of interest only to the specialist, and the meaning of others 
could be taken from easily available books of reference. 

A hasty survey reveals a few of those errors which elude even the care- 
ful. The Methodist Episcopal, not the Episcopal church, established 
its missions in Japan in 1873. ‘“‘Apocrypha”’ appears as “ Apochrypha”’ 
not once but throughout the article on that subject. 

A final question concerns the article on Christian Science which has 
been furnished by the Christian Science Board of Directors. Presum- 
ably the editors followed here the principle suggested in their prospectus, 
to have articles written ‘‘as far as possible by those most in sympathy 
with their subject.”” In so doing, however, have they not violated their 
other and primary principle, to have articles that are “written histori- 
cally, objectively, without speculation or propaganda”? Do the princi- 
ples of Christian Science permit a scientific and historical discussion by 
its adherents? The special student will be interested in reading this 
article, but will it give the average reader the reliable account which 
he has the right to expect in such a work, and the answer to important 
questions? For example, what is the position of Christian Science as 
to the personality of God? Does unreal mean what is not or what 
ought not to be? What about the origin of the movement, and Mrs. 
Eddy’s relation to Quimby and other influences? We are not helped 
here by the repetition of orthodox historical misstatements or of Mrs. 
Eddy’s ambiguous phrases. It is to be regretted that the editors in 
regard to this article followed the precedent of the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics. It should be added that the bibliography in the 
Appendix gives some corrective by reference to other works, as Hastings 
does not. 

This bibliography deserves a special word of appreciation. Here are 
given, under the heads of the principal subjects discussed, brief lists of 
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the most important references. No question is more often raised than 
that of the best books on a given subject. These lists have been care- 
fully prepared. They are not so long as to confuse, and they should 
be of great aid to the student. 

In the fields of theology, ethics, comparative religions, psychology 
and philosophy of religion, missions and church history, this dictionary 
gives authoritative information in compact and yet readable form. It 
will be of interest to the special student, and of large value to the pastor 
and the increasing number of laymen who are inquiring as to these 


subjects. 
HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 
Garrett B1BLicaL INSTITUTE 


A NOTABLE ROMAN CATHOLIC VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT? 


Everyone must heartily welcome a new English version of the Bible 
under Roman Catholic auspices. Surely no one can use the antiquated 
and defective Douay version, even in such revisions as Challoner’s or 
Kenrick’s, with satisfaction. The Protestant world may join with all 
Catholics in the gratification which this admirable work must bring. 
We may expect to see the other three New Testament volumes shortly, 
and the Old Testament will follow as soon as may be. The names of 
the general editors are a guaranty of adequate scholarship, and it is 
good to be assured that the enterprise has “the approval of the English 
hierarchy and the co-operation of many distinguished Scripture Scholars 
in England, Ireland and America.”’ Without this, indeed, the work could 
not have seen the light, but the plain statement of it is pleasant. 

The present volume sets a high standard for its successors. The 
contributors include, besides the general editors, Fr. Rickaby, Fr. 
Keogh, and Archbishop Goodier, all English Jesuits. The work is first 
and foremost a translation. There are brief introductions to the several 
epistles, and four brief appendixes on special points, in addition to foot- 
notes on each page. But these serve primarily to clarify or justify the 
translation. They reveal competent scholarship of the modern type, 
scholarship positive, constructive, reverent. It is, of course, scholar- 
ship within bounds. Thus we read that the primitive church in 
Thessalonica “was one in faith and government, bound to the other 

t The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. General Editors: The Rev. 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., and the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. The New Testament, 
Vol. III: St. Paul’s Epistles to the Churches. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1921. Ixiii-+-258 pages. $2.50. 
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similar Christian churches by a bond of common submission to St. Paul 
and the other apostles, among whom it is clear from the New Testament 
as a whole that St. Peter ranked as chief. There is a local governing 
body, probably a college of priests, but St. Paul and his immediate 
followers and delegates—in all of whom it is natural to suppose episcopal 
powers—are over the local clergy.” On the other hand, Fr. Lattey 
writes plainly of the Vulgate reading in I Cor. 15:51, ‘‘It is little more 
than a bold paraphrase, and has no serious claim to be regarded as the 
genuine reading..... But it is well known, and has always been 
recognized, that the Vulgate contains wrong readings..... The 
Vulgate was adopted as the official version, not because it had no mis- 
taken readings, but because it had never been convicted of heresy.” 
And indeed, this mistaken Vulgate reading “is capable of orthodox 
explanation,” which is duly given, but with the comment, “It is true 
that this interpretation of the reading does not suit the context; still, 
any other interpretation would be equally out of harmony with St. 
Paul’s doctrine here and elsewhere, and with New Testament teaching 
generally, and the creeds.”’ It is in such language that we feel the differ- 
ence between Catholic exegesis and that of practically any Protestant 
group. 

As for the translation itself, it is most admirably done, striking a 
very happy medium between the familiar seventeenth-century “biblical” 
style and that of the modern vernacular. It is primarily, of course, a 
translation of the Vulgate, but the Greek text is constantly consulted, 
and the various English versions have been taken account of throughout. 
Moffatt, for example, is followed in placing Rom. 2:16 before 2:14. 
Occasionally a Rheims phrasing is left unrevised, where revision would 
have helped the modern reader, as in the benediction of II Corinthians, 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the charity of God and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.”” But on the whole the 
rendering is admirable; terse, vigorous, clear, dignified, a worthy vehicle 
of its great content. Let two passages, taken at random, illustrate it: 


I am become foolish! It is ye who have compelled me! I should have 
been commended by you! For in naught have I fallen short of the most 
eminent apostles, even though I am naught! Indeed, the signs of the aposto- 
late were wrought among you in all patience, in signs and wonders and mighty 
works. In what, pray, were ye put to a disadvantage compared to the rest of 
the churches—unless it were that I myself was no burden to you? Pardon 
me this injustice! 

Now if what I do is contrary to my wish, I am admitting that the Law is 
excellent. In fact, it is no longer I that act, but sin dwelling within me. 
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For I know that there dwelleth not in me, that is, in my flesh, what is good; 
to wish is within my reach, but to accomplish what is excellent, no. I do not 
the good that I wish; but the evil that I do not wish, that I perform. Now 
if I do what I wish not, it is no longer I that act, but sin dwelling within me. 
I find, then, this law when I wish to do what is excellent, namely, that what 
is evil lieth to my hand..... So then, one and the same self, with my mind 
I serve the law of God, but with my flesh the law of sin. 


There seems an inadvertence in the introduction to the Corinthian 
epistles. The “sorrowful visit,” which on pages xxxi and xxxiii is said 
to be occasioned by a crisis which arose after I Corinthians was written, 
a crisis out of which arose also the “sorrowful letter,’”’ is dismissed on 
page xxviii as follows: ‘‘Most probably this visit was paid long before 
the writing of I Corinthians, and was dealt with in the previous epistle 
[the letter referred to in I Cor. 5:9], so that it did not call for mention 
in the one before us” (I Cor.). A very slight slip is “ Epistles to Phile- 
mon” on page 1xi. 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO! 


BARON VON HUGEL: THEOLOGIAN AND PHILOSOPHER 


Whoever would enter into the richest and most original religious and 
philosophical thought of the present day must take large account of the 
writings of Baron von Hiigel. His volume The Mystical Element in 
Religion has for some time been recognized as the most profound modern 
study of mysticism, and his article on the Fourth Gospel in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is an example of his ripe and judicious scholarship. 

The present volume! deepens the impression of the insight, breadth, 
and discrimination of his mind. Here is a Catholic indeed (incidentally 
a Roman Catholic) in whom is no guile. He is also a modernist of the 
modernists. One wonders that a church that dealt as it did with Father 
Tyrrell should tolerate this untrammeled modernist even though he is 
a layman. The volume deals chiefly with three issues: the nature of 
religion, the essence of Christianity, and the need and value of the church. 

It would be difficult to find a more penetrative analysis of the modern 
mind and its attitude toward religion than is here made under the cap- 
tion: ‘Concerning Religion in General and Theism.” It is an incom- 
parable discussion of the place of religion among human interests—a 
place conceived as supreme, but one which cannot be fully realized 
except as science, art, philosophy has each its own acknowledged place 

* Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. By Baron Friedrich von 


Hiigel, LL.D., D.D. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1921. 298 pages. $6.00. 
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also. There is full recognition, too, of the truth, as well as the error, 
in other religions. ‘We religious men will have to develop, as part of 
our religion, a sense, not simply of the error and evil, but also of the 
truth and the good, in any and every man’s religion”’ (p. 63). There 
is nothing extraordinary, perhaps, in such a statement as that, but the 
manner in which it is reached makes it far from commonplace. 

Baron von Hiigel’s understanding of the genius of Christianity is 
both intimate and illuminating. The fusion of philosopher and scholar 
in him is peculiarly complete and carries with it an unusual sense of 
trustworthiness. His brief survey of the stages in the progress of the 
religion of Israel and of Christianity (pp. 72-88) is as striking as it is 
condensed. His attempt to correlate the evolutionary and expansive 
and the apocalyptic elements in the teaching of Jesus—making the latter 
to begin abruptly at Caesarea Phillipi and continue to the cross—may 
not be capable of verification, but it is suggestive of the right (because 
the inclusive) solution of this vexing problem. 

The emphasis placed by him upon the essential duality of the Chris- 
tian view of the universe is just, but medievalism sadly distorted the 
Christian conception of it. He reads a far more discerning interpreta- 
tion of the real nature of this duality than it possessed back into the 
scholastic distinction between nature and the supernatural. That 
division ran along artificial and misleading lines, and its abrogation was 
the only way into true understanding of the interplay of the natural 
and the spiritual, whose full meaning and significance is now coming 
into view. 

Could anything be finer in scholarly fraternalism than the mutual 
admiration and friendship of the Romanist scholar von Hiigel and the 
Protestant scholar Troeltsch? The glowing but not uncritical analysis 
and appreciation of Troeltsch’s work which von Hiigel has given us in 
this volume is prophetic of the new day of unprejudiced recognition 
across hitherto obscuring boundaries of separation. Now and again 
one gains a glimpse in his writings of a church of the future which will 
be a Catholic church indeed, taking up into itself all that is worthy 
both in Rome and in Protestantism. But the vision fades into the light 
of a very common day as one perceives how strangely complete, after 
all, is the bondage of this otherwise unfettered spirit to the church whose 
virtues he so nobly embodies but to whose woeful limitations he appears 
blind. It is only as the Church of the Future transcends the limita- 
tions both of Romanism and of Protestantism that it can restore the 
seamless dress. 


JoHN WricHt BucKHAM 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
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MODERN PROPHETIC PREACHING! 


The problem of classification of men and functions grows increasingly 
difficult. How shall Charles D. Williams be fitted into the conventional 
office of bishop of Michigan; how shall William Ralph Inge be jammed 
into the prescribed limits of dean of St. Paul’s? Such reflections come 
to one fresh from the reading of The Prophetic Ministry for Today and 
Outspoken Essays. 

Bishop Williams treats his subject in eight chapters, four of which 
may roughly be regarded as dealing with “functions” and four with the 
personal qualities involved in their discharge. After a composite view 
of the “Modern Minister,” he considers the prophetic succession, 
inheritance, message, and program. Then follow three chapters in 
which the composite conception is studied under the detailed heads of 
critic, reformer, priest, and prophet. 

The outstanding impression that abides is the superb common sense 
of Bishop Williams, coupled with his downright honesty and humanity. 
He is a churchman throughout; but he is always spilling over the bounds 
of his established churchmanship. We would not have him be anything 
else; but we are glad that he is something more than a bishop. Hear 
him on “apostolic succession’’: 

Over-stressed, magically interpreted, it becomes an absurdity of super- 
stition, the alleged conveyor of manual or digital grace. Underestimated, it 
becomes the matter of superficial and often senseless jibes and jests. Duly 
estimated and rationally interpreted, as a principle applied habitually every- 
where else in human affairs, it has its large values, I believe, as an assurance of 
the regularity of the authoritative commission of the ministry and the conti- 
nuity of the historic church. 

But there is another succession, vastly more important. It is the only 
assurance of the reality of the mission of God in our ministry. It is the one 
secret and source of all spiritual vitality, power and efficiency in that ministry. 
And that is the “prophetic succession” [p. 26]. 


The hot point of contact between these two ideas is not touched, 
however. If the prophetic succession does not inevitably depend upon 
the apostolic; if the apostolic does not guarantee the prophetic; then 
there is something more to be said before one’s mind is quite at rest. 

Bishop Williams handles the content of the prophetic message with 
a firm hand. Note this paragraph: 

The prophetic message then is always and everywhere a social message. 
It deals with society rather than with the individual. Religion is construed 

tThe Prophetic Ministry for Today. By Charles D. Williams. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1921. 183 pages. 
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as essentially a community concern, first of the family, then of the tribe, then 
of the nation, and finally of the nations. The sin it condemns and the right- 
eousness it commends are social sin and social righteousness. Its final and 
supreme vision and goal are the Kingdom of God in this present world wherein 
the will of God shall be done on earth as it is in heaven [p. so]. 


This is a conception in sharp contrast with the individualistic and 
apocalyptic program that is abroad today in the form of fundamentalism 
and pre-millenarianism. It interprets the function and the message 
of the prophet truly instead of making him the clairvoyant and wizard, 
promulgating a blueprint of the future. 

We spoke of the human quality in these lectures. The passage is 
too long for quotation, but as an example of the way in which a man can 
see himself accurately and appreciate the humor of the vision, we com- 
mend the description that Bishop Williams gives of himself as a single- 
taxer. We have come nearer being made a disciple of Henry George by 
this alluring section (pp. 124 ff.) than by all the forensics in defense of 
the cause to which we ever have listened. 

We were not so happy after reading pages 148 ff., in which Bishop 
Williams tells how he uses the words of the creed, especially in respect 
to the “resurrection of the body,” with what he calls “liberty of inter- 
pretation.” Why not find new words that will truly represent the 
thought of the modern man in religion as well as in science? Bishop 
Williams knows that his ancient brother believed in the resurrection of 
“this flesh’? as well as in the continuity of personality; when he uses 
the ancient brother’s language with only half the historic content, is it 
quite honest and fully fair? It surely is for Bishop Williams, and we 
honor his frankness; but there are many young men who will not be 
satisfied with the position, and something more must be said on the point. 
Does not this same train lead to Rome? Why get off at Canterbury? 
or Detroit ? 

By the way, there is a slip on page 148, where “imminent” is printed 
for “immanent.” Also the book should have been provided with an 


index. 
Ozora S. Davis 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length.] 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


MACKIE, ALEXANDER. The Gift of Tongues. New York: Doran, 1921. 275 
pages. $2.00. 

A study in certain pathological aspects of Christianity covering the whole range 
of Christian history from the apostolic age to the present. The argument is that the 
“gift of tongues” is considered a mark of spirituality simply because of its unusual 
character, that it is the expression of a diseased mind, and that it is almost always 
associated with anti-moral conduct. 

BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
FERNANDEZ, ANDRES. Epoca de la Actividad de Esdras. Rome: Pontificio 

Instituto Biblico, 1921. (Biblica 2.) 424-47 pages. 

A study of the Ezra-Nehemiah problem by a Jesuit who maintains Ezra’s priority 
in Jerusalem. 

Jastrow, Morris. The Song of Songs. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1921. 

246 pages. $3.00. 

A companion volume to the author’s volumes on Job and Ecclesiastes. It con- 
tains an extensive introduction and interpretation and a new translation. The 
Song is treated as a collection of love songs. 

LAGRANGE, M. J. Evangile selon Saint Luc. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1921. 

clxvii+631 pages. Fr. 50. 

A critical commentary on the Third Gospel by a Roman Catholic scholar of the 
Order of Friars Preachers. Commentaries on Judges and Mark by the same author, 
as well as extensive studies in Semitic religions and Jewish messianism are already 
familiar to biblical students. His commentary on Luke is an expansive production 
characterized by conservative scholarship, encyclopedic learning, and critical acumen. 
McCuiure, HAven. The Contents of the New Testament. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1921. i+217 pages. $1.50. 

An introductory course intended to make available for high school students the 
results of literary and historical criticism in the New Testament field. The author’s 
handling of literary problems is particularly successful. He is not so much interested 
in when or where a particular book was produced as to know why it was written. 
His method of treatment is popular, sketchy, and comprehensive. His materials are 
logically arranged and well proportioned. As a text-book this is a very usable pub- 
lication. 

PETERS, JOHN P. Bible and Spade. New York: Scribner, 1922. xii+239 
pages. $1.75. 

The Bross Lectures delivered at Lake Forest College last year are here published. 
They devote themselves almost entirely to the results of excavation as they bear 
upon the Old Testament, but do not constitute a comprehensive survey of the field. 
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Scott, ERNEST Finptay. The New Testament Today. New York: Macmillan, 

1921. 74 pages. $1.00. 

A scholar of established reputation reports to a popular audience the present 
status of critical investigations in his field of research. Professor Scott details the 
reasons for giving place to the New Testament writings as the central documents of 
our religion. He shows how the New Testament came into existence to meet the 
immediate needs of the early Christians. In considering the New Testament as the 
product of its time he discusses particularly the relation of primitive Christianity to 
Jewish apocalypticism on the one hand and Hellenistic mysticism and morality on 
the other. The concluding chapter of this all too brief book concerns the message 
of the New Testament to the modern world. 


Tuto, Martin. Das Hohelied. Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Webers Verlag, 

1921. 48 pages. M. 4. 

A new translation of the Song of Songs, with a brief interpretation. The author 
seeks to show, contrary to Paul Haupt, that the song is not of erotic character but 
that it is a collection of songs extolling the glories of true love between man and 
woman. 

WavteNn, H. Appendix to the third edition of Mountain Pathways. Oxford: 

Waylen, 1921. 129-56 pages. 

This appendix is composed of corrections and additional notes to the author’s 
Mountain Pathways, a popular study of the Sermon on the Mount from the stand- 
point of modern ethical ideals and present-day psychical research. 


CONCERNING JESUS 


CaMPBELL, R. J. The Life of Christ. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. 

421 pages. $3.00. 

Written by a world-famous preacher to meet the needs of the ordinary church- 
goer. Not the least valuable feature of the work is the frequent citation of care- 
fully selected literature for further study. The author is quite frankly homiletical 
in his treatment of materials. In fact the book was preached almost in its entirety 
before it was published. 


Hutton, Joun A. The Proposal of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1921. 181 
pages. $1.50. 

A series of seven lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow by an eminent 
Scotch divine. With originality of viewpoint and a style at once stimulating and 
discursive the author seeks to show what Jesus’ message about God meant for the 
nationalistic Jews of his own day and the wide world of Paul’s time. 


SIMKHOvITCH, VLADIMIR G. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. New York: 

Macmillan, 1921. v+165 pages. $1.75. 

Three historical studies by a professor of economic history. In the first he 
raises the problem: Why teachings so unprecedented as those of Jesus at that par- 
ticular time? The answer he finds in the fierce nationalistic aspirations of the Jewish 
people which Jesus sought to satisfy by the gospel of the Kingdom of God—a kingdom 
which the individual could enter only through a spiritual rebirth. The other two 
essays concern the fall of the Roman Empire and village life in Europe. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. The Progress of Church Federation to 1922. New 

York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1921. 266 pages. $1.00. 

A former edition, revised and brought down to date, giving a brief sketch of the 
proceedings and activities of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
covering the formative period from 1908 to 1912, the critical years of the war, and 
the subsequent period of reconstruction. 

Murray, MARGARET ALICE. The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. Oxford: 

Oxford University Press, 1921. 286 pages. 16 shillings. 

An informing scientific survey of witch-cult in Great Britain. Chapters are 
devoted to God, admission ceremonies, assemblies, rites, organization, and witch 
transformation. Five appendixes contain considerable source material. One bears 
on Joan of Arc. There is an extensive bibliography and a good index. 

Nicott, W. Ropertson. Princes of the Church. London: Hodder and 

Stoughton, 1921. viii+326 pages. $3.00. 

Reprints of Dr. Nicoll’s articles in the British Weekly called forth by the death of 
notable figures in the Christian world. Marked by the clear insight and charming 
style of this distinguished editor and observer; personal touches appear often, adding 
to the value of the articles. To read it is to pass through a great portrait gallery and 
be moved by the sense of human worth. 


TURBERVILLE, A.S. Mediaeval Heresy and the Inquisition. New York: E. P. 

Dutton and Co., 1921. vii+264 pages. $4.00. 

A scholarly work, pleasingly written for the general reader, popularizing the 
content of Lea’s work, and embodying the supplementary information that has been 
gathered since Lea’s time. Part I deals with heresy, and Part II with the procedure 
of the Inquisition. 


Wo tr, Gustav. Quellenkunde der deutschen Reformationsgeschichte. Gotha: 

Perthes, 1921. iii+296 pages. M. 24. 

A continuation of Wolf’s bibliographical studies in connection with the German 
Reformation. The writer gives salient factors in each author’s career, titles of works, 
and an estimate of their value. This volume makes references to approximately 
sixty authors, of whom Mykonius, Spalatin, and Jonas are the most prominent. 


DOCTRINAL 


CARRINGTON, Puiip. Christian Apologetics of the Second Century in Their 
Relation to Modern Thought. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York: Macmillan, 1921. 155 pages. $3.00. 

A brief but vivid account of the way in which Christianity justified itself in the 
second century. The last chapter—a very short one—considers the problem in 
relation to modern thought. 

Davinson, WituiaM L. Recent Theistic Discussion. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Scribner, 1921. ix+240 pages. $2.25. 

The twentieth series of the Croall Lectures. The lecturer was asked to sum up 
the contributions of the Gifford Lectures to an understanding of theism. Dr. David- 
son’s own exposition of theism makes him an unusually competent expositor. The 
survey indicates strikingly the large place which Hegelian philosophy has held in 
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British thinking. Most of the Gifford Lectures are necessarily dealt with somewhat 
cursorily; but Driesch, Balfour, A. Campbell Frazer, and Pringle-Pattison receive 
extended notice. 

Dopp, C. Harotp. The Meaning of Paul for Today. London: Swarthmore 

Press, Ltd., 1921. 172 pages. $2.00. 

Quite incidentally Professor Dodd suggests the place of Paul in the history of 
early Christianity. His main purpose is to indicate in present-day terminology what 
he considers to be of permanent significance in the apostle’s thought. This abiding 
element he finds in a comprehensive religious philosophy of life based on the funda- 
mental idea of a commonwealth of God. 


Fenn, WILLIAM WALLACE. Immortality and Theism. (The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1921.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1921. 41 pages. $1.00. 
After carefully considering the alleged direct evidence for the survival of human 

spirits after bodily death, and finding it inconclusive, Dr. Fenn sets forth a theist’s 

faith. The argument is a forceful statement of the familiar demand that a world- 
order in which rationality, morality, and aesthetic and religious satisfaction exist is 
consistently defended only if the permanence of human personalities is affirmed. 


GorE, CHARLES. Belief in God. New York: Scribner, 1921. ix+299 pages. 
$2.25. 

The title of this book is misleading. It is largely an elaborate argument to 
vindicate the essential historicity of the New Testament as the authentic foundation 
of-the Christianity of the creeds. Dr. Gore regards the critical-historical interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament as something to be adopted by every thoughtful man; but 
those who employ precisely the same methods of interpreting the New Testament 
are “destructive critics.” The candid inquiring mind in the first part of the book 
becomes an apologetic defender of traditional views in the latter portion. 


MICKLEM, NATHANIEL, and MorGan, HERBERT. Christ and Caesar. New 
York: Macmillan; London: Swarthmore Press, 1921. 249 pages. $2.25. 
A careful study of modern social and political problems, with attempt to show 
that while the salvation of society depends upon following the ideal of Jesus, yet 
progress toward the realization of this ideal is to be made by political evolution rather 
than by revolution. 


DEVOTIONAL 


Borconcini-Duca, Francis. The Word of God. New York: Macmillan, 
1921. 211 pages. $2.00. 
Devotional meditations on the Gospels for Sundays and certain Saints’ days, 


widely published in their original Italian form and now translated into English. 
Entirely uncritical, thoroughly under the influence of Roman Catholic dogma and 
tradition, and, from this point of view, edifying only to Roman Catholic readers. 


LeBurre, Francis P. The Hound of Heaven. New York: Macmillan, 1o2t. 
89 pages. $1.25. 
The text of this famous poem, with elaborate notes and comments by a Roman 
Catholic scholar. The reader is aided by these to a more intelligent literary apprecia- 
tion, and is especially led to make the poem a profound aid to religious devotion. 
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LEFFINGWELL, CHARLES W. A Book of Prayers. Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Publishing Co., 1922. v+206 pages. $0.90. 
A selection of prayers for various occasions, chosen with admirable taste, pub- 
lished in convenient form, including the “Canticle of the Sun” by St. Francis of 
Assisi in Matthew Arnold’s translation. An excellent manual for private devotions. 


EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Bit, INGRAM E. Constructive Evangelism. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 

1921. 125 pages. $1.00. 

A small book, significant quite beyond its size. One of the clearest statements 
of the ideal and method of evangelism which unites preaching, religious education, 
and social service in a consistent program which will save conventional evangelism 
from its partial and transient effects in the community. 


COLEGROVE, KENNETH. American Citizens and Their Government. New 

York: Abingdon Press, 1921. 333 pages. $1.75. 

This is a handbook on the American citizens and their government which sets 
forth the American government in its original development and machinery for getting 
governmental action. Its chapters cover not only the national but state, city, county 
and rural government, and citizenship problems as well as tendencies in our present 
governmental life. The book is well written. 


Davis, BooTHE COLWELL. Country Life Leadership. Plainfield: American 

Sabbath Tract Society, 1921. 158 pages. $1.75. 

A series of baccalaureate sermons to students preparing for service in country 
life by one who has spent his life in the rural church and rural movements. The 
author’s sympathies and understanding make him a voice for the rural movement. 
These sermons strongly emphasize the spiritual note in rural development. 


GEISTER, Epna. Ice-breakers and the Ice-breaker Herself. New York: Doran, 

1921. v-+169 pages. $1.35. 

The games and stunts described in the book, Jce-breakers, have for several years 
been successfully used to entertain miscellaneous groups. The Ice-breaker herself 
in the final section of this volume gives wise and pertinent advice concerning the 
qualities essential in a recreation leader. 


Kerpy, WitttamM J. The Social Mission of Charity. New York: Macmillan, 

1921. xi+190 pages. $2.25. 

A thoughtful and sympathetic portrayal of the problem of poverty in modern 
society and of the task of relieving want and establishing more just conditions. The 
author is professor of sociology in the Catholic University at Washington. He 
strongly urges the employment by the Catholic church of the best scientific knowledge 
administered by trained experts in its work of Christian ministry to the needy. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


HuntTinc, Harotp B. Hebrew Life and Times. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1921. 188 pages. $1.25. 
A very interesting, though elementary, sketch of Hebrew history, generously 
illustrated with cuts of ancient Semitic and Hebrew archaeological objects and well 
suited to use in Sunday schools. 
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Hurt, Huser Wituiam. Self-Help in Teaching. New York: Macmillan, 

1921. 98 pages. $1.25. 

A manual which analyzes the teaching process so as to help those engaged in 
teaching or in any form of leadership to appreciate what is happening both with the 
learner and with the leader. This appreciation is made possible by analyzing the 
learning process on the one hand and the teaching process on the other. This is 
done so as to make easier the way for all struggling to help youth. The author has 
proved his own ability as a teacher and leader and blazes the trail for others who are 
eager to be similarly helpful. The book is psychologically and pedagogically scientific 
and will lend itself admirably for teacher-training or leadership-training classes. 


MEREDITH, WILLIAM V. Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education. 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1921. 212 pages. $1.25. 

The author of this book not only makes out a splendid case for the use of dramatics 
and pageantry by the church but shows that they are indeed the child of the church 
and the very handmaid of religion. It was the church itself that gave birth to 
dramatics and pageantry and then lost contact with these modes of expression through 
long periods of time. That they are now coming into their own in the church is only 
evidence that the church is recognizing its religious educational facilities. The book 
presents the “what” and “how” of stimulating dramatics and pageantry, with 
abundant illustrations. Any teacher, young people’s worker or minister should study 
this book. The helpfulness of the book is enhanced by the bibliography given at 
the close of each chapter. 


Monpay Cius. Sermons on the International Uniform Sunday School Lessons 
for 1922. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1921. 332 pages. $2.00. 

The Monday Club meets in Boston. Its members prepare sermons on the 
International Sunday-school lessons. This is the forty-seventh series. As would 
be the case inevitably the character of the different sermons varies greatly in method 
and content; sometimes expository, sometimes remote from the lesson text. It is 
interesting to see how preachers differ in their handling of material; but the sermons 
are of scant value to either a teacher or student of the lessons treated. 


SLATTERY, MARGARET. New Paths through Old Palestine. Boston: Pilgrim 

Press, 1921. viit+126 pages. $1.80. 

A very stimulating travelogue of experiences of the author while traveling the 
old yet ever new paths of Palestine. The book is well written and the author’s unusual 
personality gives many sidelights and interesting relationships of the Bible and the 
country she is describing. Young people will like this book. 

WopEHousE, HELEN. Sunday Talks to Teachers. New York: Macmillan, 

1921. I12 pages. $1.25. 

Ten inspirational lectures on the share teachers have with God in stimulating 
the Good Way in our children and youth. Many concrete and practical suggestions 
are given. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
BURKE, JANE REVERE. The One Way. New York: Dutton, 1922. xxi+149 
pages. $1.25. 

Alleged communications from Professor William James, recorded by automatic 
writing. The conventional piety and “New Thought” ideals here expressed convince 
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the reader that the author spoke truly when she said that she had never read James’s 
writings. The book is interesting as a psychopathic document. 


Enetow, H. G. The Jew and the World. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1921. 116 pages. 
A series of brief sermonic addresses aimed at justifying Jewish life and thought. 


INGE, WILLIAM RALPH. Outspoken Essays. (Second edition.) New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1921. vii+281 pages. $2.25. 
Frank, clear, challenging discussions of pertinent questions. They consist of 
articles already published in journals. Most of them date back to before the war. 
Some were written during the war. Two date from 1919. The subjects range from 


eugenics through politics and into religion. Seventeen thousand copies of the volume 
have been published. 


Inman, SAMUEL Guy. Problems in Pan-Americanism. New York: Doran, 
192I. 415 pages. $2.00. 
An attempt, made by a friend and student of both continents, to portray to 
North American readers the attitude of Latin Americans to Pan-Americanism. 


MacDonaLp, CAROLINE. A Gentleman in Prison: The Story of Tokichi Ishii 

Written in Tokyo Prison. New York: Doran, 1922. 164 pages. $1.75. 

A “human document” of the most striking and valuable sort. It contains the 
simple and poignant record of his experience, done by a Japanese criminal, who gave 
himself up to save a comrade who had been falsely accused and wrongly condemned 
for a crime which he, Tokichi Ishii, had committed; and for it he was executed. 
Meantime he was brought into the Christian experience through the influence of 
Caroline MacDonald. This he also records. Tragedy, straightforward confession, 


the spirit of love, the flame of the Christian experience of forgiveness and new life 
all are here. 


Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Part II, 
1913-14. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921. viii+795-1481 
pages. $1.50. 

A painstaking collection of materials on the ethnology of the Kwakiut] arranged 
by Franz Boas. These native sources provide the indispensable basis for the inter- 
pretation of their social life and religion, 


Notre.—For a review of Headlam, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Re- 


union, see article by Professor George Cross, “The Stake of Protestantism in the 
Christian Union Movement,” on page 129 of this issue. 











